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EDITORIAL NOTES 


SERIES of articles and letters has been appearing in the Times 
on the subject of a projected ‘‘ Committee of Taste” which is to 
be formed with the purpose of making our world more beautiful 
for us. This very interesting hare was started by a Special Corre- 

spondent’s discovery of a group of distinguished men who withhold 
their names, but include, we are told, a number of Royal Academicians 
and others. From this discovery came several letters and several opinions 
expressed in interviews. So far no dissentient opinion has been expressed. 
The field of discussion includes cathedrals and sand-bins. We are 
surrounded, it is felt, by a realm of ugliness and misapplied effort. 
The remedy is to be found in the Committee of Taste. The original 
scheme included ‘‘ the preservation by the Government of the finest 
specimens of British sculpture of all periods in the United Kingdom ; and 
the foundation of a museum, like the Trocadero in Paris, of casts of English 
carving, modelling, bronze-work, etc. . . . any innovations for the beauti- 
fying of national feasts and ceremonies [and] the execution by eminent 
artists, aided by their students, of frescoes in important public buildings. 
But as the discussion proceeded it showed a tendency to adopt a narrower 
‘range, to confine itself to lamp-posts, letter-boxes, sand-bins, railings, 
posters, flashlight advertisements, and the dressing of shop-windows. But 
even this is enough to be going on with. 
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HE eminent men who have written to the Jimes or have communi- 
I cated their views to the Times’ correspondent have not neglected to 
say what they think about the composition of the body which is to take 
charge of these matters. More than one has expressed the interesting 
opinion that it ought not to consist entirely of artists, that it would be the 
better for including a few members of the laity. But more than one has 
also expressed a desire to keep officials out of it. We have several Hage 
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already argued in these pages on behalf of the formation of a Ministry of 
Fine Arts ; and the present seems a suitable occasion for a continuance of 
the argument. For it appears to us that official interference in such matters 
is not necessarily an evil and will often have a beneficial influence in 
directions where no other influence can ever be exercised. : 


a a a 
I 
| fare us survey the list of objects to be considered by the proposed 
Committee, which is given at the end of our first paragraph. Letter- 
boxes are presumably the affair of the Postmaster-General, lamp-posts and 
sand-bins of the local municipal bodies, and the rest of private individuals. 
What body can be constituted which will have any real effect in fields of 
action so utterly diverse ? If we are to make any improvement in the world’ 
which daily surrounds us we ought to begin by concentration rather than 
by dispersion of effort. And official art offers itself immediately as a suit- 
able object for our concentrated effort. The State, through either its 
central departments or municipal bodies, is responsible for an enormous 
amount which can be and should be improved. It is responsible for medals, 
on which we have already commented at length, for much printing, on 
which we shall shortly have occasion to remark, and for public buildings, 
as well as for lamp-posts, letter-boxes, and sand-bins. It is impossible to 
argue, in face of many years’ experience and recent disclosures, that these 
things would be worse managed than at present by the hypothetical 
ofiicialdom of a Ministry of Fine Arts. They are at present managed 
by officialdom, but by an officialdom the duties and interests of which 
lie in other directions, which concerns itself with zsthetic matters, with 
the business of making our world gracious and pleasant, only at intervals 
in the course of routine business. When the War Office has to produce a 
medal or the Office of Works a public building or the Post Office a letter- 
box, the questions involved come up for consideration before officials who 
have not been chosen for their qualities of zsthetic discrimination, who are 
not instructed to take the esthetic point of view into account,and who have 
been trained in methods which grew up in an age less anxious for beauty 
and less offended by ugliness than our own. The result is seen by each one 
of us every day in the architecture of our barracks, in the placing of our 
statues, in the lettering of our medals. ‘These and innumerable other things 
could be improved almost without effort on the advice of hundreds of 
ordinary men who are walking about our streets at this moment. The 
mistakes of our official art are committed, not by officials who are esthetic- 
ally perverse, but by officials who, qué officials, do not at all consider the 
esthetic aspect of the questions which come under their notice. Can anyone 
doubt that a Ministry formed for the purpose of considering this aspect, 
trained and encouraged to do so, would effect some improvement on the 
waste which at present surrounds us? Can anyone doubt that such a 
Ministry, even if badly constituted, inert and sullen and sluggish to the 
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utmost degree possible in public departments, would be more amenable 
to instructed pressure than officials scattered through the offices whose 
defined duties are quite other than these ? 
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\ A ] HAT is more important than this is the fact that official art offers an 

opening for leverage which is not to be found elsewhere. Appeals 
from a self-appointed Committee to persons engaged in the dressing 
of shop-windows are as a rule warmly welcomed and coldly put into 
execution. An appeal to suburban builders to abandon “ elevations ” which 
involve the maximum of pretentiousness with the minimum of comfort 
and beauty will have results only here and there, however influentially it 
may be urged. But an appeal from an influential body, such as is conceived 
by all the participants in the Times discussion, to a Ministry of Fine Arts 
could not be ignored and, if not ignored, must produce substantial, wide- 
spread, and uniform results. The level of beauty commonly seen in our 
streets, in shop-windows, houses, and whatever else cannot be raised at a 
blow : it must be raised by example, by a subtle, pervasive, unremitting 
influence. ‘This example cannot be given better than in the sphere of 
official art, which can be made to have an indefinite, ever-extending educa- 
tive effect, over and above its immediate value. The best way to persuade 
shopkeepers to dress their shop-windows well is probably not to adjure 
them by the voice of a Committee of Taste to do so, but to let them see 
all around them analogous things well done. The average man will help 
to bring pressure to bear on a Government department when he will not 
yield to similar pressure brought to bear on himself ; but when the Govern- 
ment department has thus been induced to set an example he will soon 
_ be insensibly persuaded by it and drawn to bring that part of the world 
which is in his immediate control into harmony with it. 
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WE would not be taken as decrying the suggested Committee of Taste or 
__ YY any other serious organisation which adopts similar aims. Some such 
body will undoubtedly be invaluable, when the Ministry of Arts is actually 
set up, as a means of guiding it and keeping it in touch with instructed 
public opinion. But to set up a Committee with no official focus of leverage is 
to neglect the easiest and most obvious method of effecting the reforms 
desired, and is also perhaps to provide an inefficient substitute which would 
prevent the establishment of a Ministry. To set up a committee with an 
official status as a body advisory to the different departments at present 
concerned would perhaps be worse, for it would very easily be turned into 
a shield and a scapegoat. Its proper place is certainly as a corrective of 
officialdom ; but before it can exercise this function with any effectiveness 

officialdom must be concentrated in some attainable place. We do not seek 
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to deny the inevitable faults of officialdom. There are certain dis- 
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advantages in the conduct of any business by a public department which — 
can hardly be overcome and ought not to be ignored. But the point to be 

remembered is that these matters are dealt with by public departments at — 
present and are not likely to be removed from their control. We cannot — 
expect, even if it were desirable, to remove from the sphere of Government — 


activity the design of medals or of public buildings. What we can do is 
to devise some plan whereby what is done in these matters by the authorities 
shall be exposed to strict and helpful criticism from instructed and organised 
opinion ; and for such a purpose is there any better instrument than the 
Ministry of Fine Arts ? The Ministry would no doubt take under its care 
many institutions which are at present doing quite well without it. We 
cannot imagine that the British Museum and the National Gallery would 
themselves derive any great benefit by being placed under it—except 
in so far as they might get a little more financial backing if it was a 
particular Minister’s concern to plead their interests. It would be 
some small gain in administrative convenience to have all affairs of 
the one sort gathered together in the charge of an ad hoc depart- 
ment. But in these institutions, considered from the point of view of 
esthetics or scholarship, from the point of view, that is, of the efficient 
fulfilling of their purpose, not much is to be expected from the establish- 
ment of a Ministry. Their co-operation, however, would be important as 
_ giving weight to the Ministry in its efforts, which should be its main 
business, to raise the standard of public art. In this sphere, it is safe to 
say, we are suffering at present because nobody cares for it, except occa- 
sionally and accidentally ; and nobody cares for it because it is nobody’s 
business to care. If the responsibility for the national finances were spread 
here and there through the departments effective criticism of financial 
policy would become impossible. For this purpose we have the Treasury 
in control of financial policy and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in control 
of the T’reasury—an easily discoverable and tangible person standing up 
to be shot at. A Ministry of Arts would exercise the same function. We do 
not suggest that it should, except in an advisory direction, make any 
attempt to extend the sphere of Government in esthetic questions. We do 
not wish it to make sumptuary laws, to regulate the designs of houses or the 
covers of books. We wish it only to do efficiently what Government action 
at present does inefficiently ; and from this, we believe, incalculable 
results would flow for the whole of our national life. 
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ORHAM CASTLE, known throughout the English-speaking world on 

account of Scott’s poem, has been offered to the State by the owner. 

Simultaneously the Office of Works is considering offers by owners to 

‘ present the State with Helmsley and White Castles and Albury Church in 

ngland and Huntley, Hermitage, and Leven Castles and Lincluden and Dunkeld 

Abbeys in Scotland. The taking over of Furness Abbey is also under consideration. 

We trust that no difficulties about the money necessary for the preservation of the 
historic monuments will prevent the Department from accepting all these offers. 
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E referred last month to the fact that Mr. Basil Blackwell had taken over the 

Shakespeare Head Press, which made some history under the control of the late 
Mr. A. H. Bullen. The first book produced under the new regime is now available 
It was in the press at the time of Mr. Bullen’s death and contains an Introduction, 
which was the last thing he wrote for publication. The book is an edition of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets : it will be issued in a well-printed limited edition at 7s. 6d., and will 
contain an appreciation of Bullen by Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith. 


ga a v6 | 
ROFESSOR C. H. HERFORD, who has filled the Chair of English Literature 


at Manchester with great distinction for twenty years, is to retire next September. 
Professor Herford has been an inspiration to generations of students, and in his 
critical work has always been marked by hard thinking and clear and dignified 
expression. Amongst his numerous works may be found (we may usefully remind 
our readers) the best English version of Brand in the original metres : one token of the 
close contact Professor Herford has kept with the European literatures. He is to be 
succeeded by Mr. H. B. Charlton, at present Senior Lecturer in English in the 
University. 
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IR FREDERICK WEDMORE, who died at Sevenoaks on February 25th, aged 
seventy-five, was well known as an art critic, in which capacity he was for thirty 
years on the staff of the Standard. He devoted much attention to the study of etching, 
and was an early supporter of the Society of Painter-Etchers ; he edited art books, 
wrote some tales and novels, and did much lecturing both in England and America. 


He was knighted in 1912. 
; r) a a 


RS. FLORENCE BARCLAY, who died on March roth of heart failure after 
M an operation, was an English “ best-seller” who also had tremendous sales in 
America. Her name was made by The Rosary, but her subsequent books also appealed 
to a vast public. She was more literate than most of her competitors, and her books 
clearly came from a genuine impulse of affection towards men and a genuine desire 
to do good. If her emotion gushed out rather freely for most people, and her heroes 
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in love gave sovereigns rather promiscuously to beggars, there was no disputing her 
power of holding the attention and touching the hearts of the uncritical reader. She 
was the successor of Mrs. Henry Wood. 
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HE death occurred at Eastbourne last month of the author-bathchairman, 

Mr. George Meek, at the age of fifty-two. It will be remembered that in 1910 
his autobiography, for which Mr. Wells wrote a preface, had a considerable success. 
It was an amusing record of a somewhat vagrant career, but remained, as far as we 
are aware, the author’s only publication. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


HE Keats Centenary was noticed in a number of foreign periodicals, although 

Keats (being primarily neither dramatic nor topical) has never had the foreign 
vogue of some British poets. The most notable tribute we have seen was that of our 
own correspondent, Signor Mario Praz, who published in the Corriére della Sera 
translations of the Odes to a Nightingale, to Autumn, and to a Grecian Urn. We 
quote his rendering of the most famous of all their stanzas : 


Non per morte nascesti, o tu immortale ! 
Stirpi affamate non calpestan te. 
La voce ch’odo questa notte é quale 
In tempi antichi udiron servi e re ; 
Del triste cuor di Ruth quel canto istesso 
Forse troro la via quando si rose 
Di nostalgia, tra la straniere biade ; 
E incanto maliose 
Finestre volte a mari infidi, spesso 
In derelitte magiche contrado. 
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slew Trimty Magazine, the college magazine of Trinity, Cambridge, is more 
amusing than most, though its informative pages might be extended. The 
February number contains a reprint (apropos the Greek play) of A. E. Housman’s 


superb parody of Greek plays in general. The dialogue between Alemzon and the 
Chorus is typical : 


Atc. : I journeyed hither a Beeotian road. 

Cuo. : Sailing on horseback or with feet for oars ? 
Ac. : Plying by turns my partnership of legs. 
Cuo.: Beneath a shining or rainy Zeus? 

Atc. : Mud’s sister, not himself, adorns my shoes. 


“W. W. R. B.,” whose initials are scarcely mistakable, contributes an article on 
“ Whewelliana.”” Some of his stories about Whewell are well known, but we have 
not heard before that which is said to have been told by the late J. W. Clark. “ One 
day Whewell gave his servant a list of certain of his pupils whom he wished to see 
at a wine party, a form of entertainment then in fashion. Among the names was that 
of an undergraduate who had died some weeks before. ‘ Mr. Smith, sir ; why, he died 


last term,’ said his shocked gyp. ‘ You ought to tell’me when my pupils die,’ was 
the stern tutorial comment.” 
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4 ae latest Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, is far more generally 
interesting than its title might suggest. It is not only a library bulletin, but a 
learned review. Professor Tout writes fifty pages on the captivity and death of Edward 
of Carnarvon, Professor Herford analyses recent tendencies in European Poetry, 
Dr. Grenfell discusses the present position on Papyrology, and Dr. Mingana recent 
criticism of the Odes of Solomon. Beyond this there are articles on the general 
catalogue of Printed Books, the collection of Printed Books, and (this by the Librarian) 
twenty-one years’ work at the John Rylands Library. The Library up to January had 
been the means of consigning no fewer than 35,639 volumes to the Library at Louvain, 
now in process of reconstruction. The British Foreign Office and the University of 
Toronto are the most considerable recent donors to this excellent object. 
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2 ae Mercure de France publishes an admirable article on Henry James’s Letters 
by M. Henry Davray, who says incidentally, and with penetration and justice, 
‘Tl est certain que le roman naturaliste, quels qu’aient pu étre son intérét, sa valeur, 
et peut-étre méme son utilité, a éloigné de nous les sympathies intellectuelles de 
l’Angleterre et des Etats-Unis.” 
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7 Bae Neue Merkur (12 Theresienstrasse, Munich, 4m. sopf.) for March contains 
an interesting article by Herr Franz Ferdinand Baumgarten on Max Rienhardt’s 
work in the theatre and another by Herr Julius Meier-Graefe on the last days of 
Vincent van Gogh. There is also a curious poem by Herr Alfons Paquet called 


_ Ballade von Chicago, telling in the heroic manner a story of strikes and dynamite. 


, . \ 
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It is written in the metre which in English literature we call the “ metre of Hiawatha,” 
but which German poets borrowed from the original Finnish before Longfellow 


used it 
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The Woman I Met 


A lamp-lit crowd ; 
And anon there passed me a soul departed, 
Who mutely bowed. 
In my far-off youthful years I had met her, 
Full-pulsed ; but now, no more life’s debtor, 
Onward she slid 
In a shroud that furs half-hid. 


A STRANGER, I threaded sunken-hearted 


“Why do you trouble me, dead woman, 
‘Trouble me : 

You whom I knew when warm and human ? 
—How it be 

That you quitted earth and are yet upon it 

Is, to any who ponder on it, 
Past being read !” 

“ Still, it is so,” she said. 


“These were my haunts in my olden sprightly 
Hours of breath ; 

Here I went tempting frail youth nightly 
To their death ; 

But you deemed me chaste—me, a tinselled sinner ! 

How thought you one with pureness in her 
Could pace this street 

Eyeing some man to greet ? 


‘“ Well, your very simplicity made me love you 
*Mid such town dross, 

Till I set not Heaven itself above you, 
Who grew my Cross ; 
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For you’d only nod, despite how I sighed for you ; 
Yea, tortured me, who fain would have died for you ! 
—What I suffered then 
Would have paid for the sins of ten ! 


‘ ‘Thus went the days. I feared you despised me 
To fling me a nod 

Each time, no more : till love chastized me 
As with a rod 

That a fresh bland boy of no assurance 

Should fire me with passion beyond endurance, 
While others all 

I hated, and loathed their call. 


“T said : ‘ It is his mother’s spirit 
Hovering around 

To shield him, maybe ! ’ I used to fear it, 
As still I found 

My beauty left no least impression, 

And remnants of pride withheld confession 
Of my true trade 

By speaking ; so I delayed. 


“‘ I said : ‘ Perhaps with a costly flower 
He’ll be beguiled.’ 
L held it, in passing you one late hour, 
To your face : you smiled, 
Keeping step with the throng ; though you did not see there 
A single one that rivalled me there! .. . 
Well, it’s all past. 
I died in the Lock at last.”’ 


So walked the dead and I together 
The quick among, 
Elbowing our kind of every feather 
Slowly and long ; 
Yea, long and slowly. That a phantom should stalk there 
With me seemed nothing strange, and talk there 
That winter night 
By flaming jets of light. 


She showed me Juans who feared their cali-time, 
Guessing their lot ; 

She showed me her sort that cursed their fail-time, 
And that did not. 
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Till suddenly murmured she : “‘ Now tell me, 
Why asked you never, ere death befell me, 
To have my love, 
Much as I dreamt thereof ? ” 


I could not answer. And she, well weeting 
All in my heart, 

Said : ‘‘ God your guardian kept our fleeting 
Forms apart ! ” 

Sighing and drawing her furs around her 

Over the shroud that tightly bound her, 
With wafts as from clay 

She turned and thinned away. 


THOMAS HARDY 


London, 1918. 


September 


Spring and summer. The leaves of September droop, 


G spree is past and over these many days, 


Yellowing and all but dead on the patient trees. 
Nor is there any hope in me. I walk 
Slowly homeward. Night is as empty and dark 
Behind my eyes as it is dark without 
And empty round about me and over me. 
Spring is past and over these many days ; 
But, looking up, suddenly I see 
Leaves in the upthrown light of a street lamp shini- 
Clear and luminous, young and so transparent, 
They seem but the coloured foam of air, green fire, 
No more than the scarce embodied thoughts of leaves ; 
And it is spring within that circle of light. 
Oh, magical brightness !—the old leaves are made new. 
In the mind, too, some coloured accident 
Of beauty revives and makes all young again. 
A chance light meaninglessly shines and it is spring. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 


POETRY 


RECREATIONS 


1—Philharmontc 


T may have been due to the overheated Hall ; 
The rapture of the accordant crowd ; the dim 
Balconied slope of philharmonic faces 

Whose dizzying crash of clapping rolled to recall 
The distant soloist with his coy grimaces ; 
But from that noise I soared with seraphim. . . . 


‘“‘ Compatible emotion-groups were stirred 

To lachrymal vibrations long deferred,”’ 

A theorist might inform me. Yet I dream 
That through those tonal mass-effects I heard, 
High above flute and brass and violin 

And all the volume of dynamic din, 

Some dominations of my spirit’s theme. 


Another masterpiece was on the bill. 

Once more the baton tapped, and all sat still. 
‘““Here, let me out!’ I thought. I’d had my fill ; 
And back to Westminster I swooped and sped. 
For I was drunk with audibility ; 

The lamp-lit town was rumbling jubilee ; _ 
Night was my vague unfinished symphony. . . . 
And O, the ’bus that bore me home to bed ! 


TI—Intermission | 


EN minutes’ intermission at the Show. . . 

My dreams along a primrose valley go ; 

And my humour, like this gilded cocktail bar, 
Is the colour of champagne, pale liquid gold, 
Clustered with orange lamps whose radiance falls 
To fill the mirrored insubstantial walls 
With a warm-hued tranquillity of flame. 
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Black-suited figures loll and stare and drink. 
Two gilt-haired haggard women smile and blink, 
Pouring the saffron beverages of night. 

The florid bulging ceiling and the white 
Dissimulating faces fail to mar 

The rhythm of calm design, the flow of line, 
And the composing rhapsody of light. 


My brain is walled with glass ; and thoughts that pass 
Reflect the atmosphere of all that’s here ; 

Reflect ; and then awake to criticize : 

Detect corruption in the crapulous eyes 

And dissipated, cynical mouths of men 

With tilted shiny hats. I hear them saying, 

“* Another drink, old chap? .. . It’s nearly ten!” 
Then, hark . . . through dazzling muffled corridors ; 
The Palace Orchestra has started playing. 


[1I—Storm on Fifth Avenue 


Gloom shutters up the sunset with a plague 
Of unpropitious twilight jagged asunder 
By flashlight demonstrations. Gee, what a peach 
Of a climate ! (Pardon slang : these sultry storms 
Afflict me with neurosis : rumbling thunder 
Shakes my belief in academic forms.) 


A SALLOW waiter brings me six huge oysters. . . . 


An oyster-coloured atmospheric rumpus 

Beats up to blot the sunken daylight’s gildings. 
Against the looming cloud-bank, ivory pale, 
Stand twenty-storied blocks of office buildings. 
Snatched upward on a gust, lost news-sheets sail 
Waif-like in lone arena of mid-air ; 

Flapping like melancholy kites, they scare 

My gaze, a note of wildness in the scene. 


Out on the pattering side-walk people hurry 

For shelter, while the tempest swoops to scurry 
Across to Brooklyn. Bellying figures clutch 

At wide-brimmed hats and bend to meet the weather 
Alarmed for fresh-worn silks and flurried feather. 
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Then hissing deluge splashes down to beat 

The darkly glistening flatness of the street. 

Only the cars nose on through rain-lashed twilight : 
Only the Sherman Statue, angel-guided, 

Maintains its mock-heroic martial gesture. 


A sallow waiter brings me beans and pork. 

Outside there’s fury in the firmament. 

Ice-cream, of course, will follow ; and I’m content. . . . 
O Babylon ! O Carthage ! O New York ! 


I¥—Mdnight on Broadway 


Huge winking signs, unflickering gold facades, 
Relentlessly proclaim the cheap-jack fame 
Of Movie Stars and Chewing Gum and Tyres. 


UJ tee the cold brown canopy of heaven 


‘The heaped snow has an artificial look 

As if impersonating sifted sugar. 

Along the melting side-walks, blurred and trodden, 
It clogs the feet of jostling crowds that shuffle 
Through Broadway slush with faces greenish-pale, 
Each face in spot-light of magnesium noon. 


The doors of Drama swallow and disgorge them : 
In soda-bars they sup ; to-night’s the night ! 
And Time, dissolved from frozen floating lumps 
To multicoloured spoonfuls of ice-cream, 

Fades on the incandescence of their breath, 
Whose jazz of glory is a dance of death. 


But Wrigley’s Gum, flanked by cascading peacocks, 
Mints the one dream, “ to chew or not to chew.”’ 
If that’s the question, you can solve it quick : 

Ten cents and your saliva do the trick ! 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
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English Country 
(Where Three Shires Meet) 
O change is here. If Chaucer came 
He’d know each village for the same 


Nor find the Earth had greatly aged 
Since, singing Her, he pilgrimaged. 


He’d note, no doubt, each Church “ restored,” 


And wonder where they housed Our Lord ; 
Or, frowning, mark a clumsy patch 

In yonder barn roof’s mossy thatch ; 
Might marvel at the empty inn 

And, certes, find the ale too thin. 

But if he straitly kept aloof 

From motored road and slated roof, 

He’d know each way he trod again 

By bridle-path or greensward lane. 
Which way his English feet might go 

The English grass his feet would know : 
Which way his friendly smile should light 
An answering smile should him requite 
From every twig in every hedge 

As is the Poet’s privilege. 


Old oak and ash and twisted thorn, 
Sons of trees born when he was born, 
Would vie, with beckoning arms, to show 
Just where their fathers used to grow. 
There, where an oak he helped to fell, 
A great-grandson stands sentinel 

And, scarce an acorn’s-cast away, 

A likely youngster’s making play. 

(For, though we men immortal be, 

We are more mortal than a tree, 

Since trees this happy God’s grace have 
To live—their fathers’ epitaph.) 

And he beneath their shade would sit 
And see the twilight ghost owl flit 

And, with the sunset wind and them, 
Breathe low their fathers’ Requiem. 
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Yon mounted crest of beechen wood 
Stands ’thwart the hill where then it stood, 
And, though the trees stretch not so far, 
Beech were they then—and beech they are. 
Young Cherwell runs where Cherwell did 
And fish lie still where fish lay hid, 

And neither, if he stopped to figure, 

One single foot or inch the bigger. 

The fat, ploughed fields still, glistening, lie 
For corn to sprout, be reaped and die. 
The uplands still their short grass keep 
Still loved of the close-grazing sheep. 

The tangled hedges, winter bare, 

Still crimson-berried chaplets wear 

Or, pleached and trimmed, would touch his heart, 
Pictures of England’s oldest art. 


The lichened barns are not more gray, 
Hayricks have still the scent of hay, 

The yards are littered still with straw, 
The noisy rooks still, clamouring, caw, 
The thrush, the ouzel, and the wren 

Still flute the notes they fluted then, 
"Neath the same eaves the martins build, 
With the same smells the farms are filled, 
Ivy still hugs the reluctant trees, 

Straw skeps still shelter sleeping bees, 
Still in the cart-ruts water gleams, 

The same stones step the same small streams, 
And over the same water-splash 

Leans the same fond narcissus ash. 


Nay, blindfold if he walked, his feet 

The conscious earth would, answering, meet. 
By sense of sound and smell alone 

He’d know this country for his own ; 

For each swinkt hedger’s Doric speech 

His homing ears would, homely, reach. 
Though Angelus no more may call 

He’d crunch the crisp grass at duskfall, 

And frosty dawns by scent could tell 

Of wood-smoke, as ’twere Matins bell. 


WILLIAM BLISS 
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By MAURICE BARING 


HE village of X.—where the Conference of Army Commanders 

was being held that winter’s morning in 1917—was not one of 

the larger centres of troops and billets in Northern France. The 

Conference itself was to take place in the classroom of the small 
village school. There was no place in the house for the smaller fry and the 
A.D.C.’s to wait. Such of these as there were—and there were not many 
that day—sat inside the cars or walked about. I knew I had two hours or 
more to wait. I explored the village. There were no shops worth mentioning 
and no signs of military life. As I passed by one house I looked in at the 
window. An officer was typing at a table near the window. As I passed by 
he looked up and he beckoned me to come in. I walked into his room. 
He ye evidently thirsting for human society. “‘ Come in and get warm,” 
he said. 


He was a middle-aged man with grey eyes and an unmilitary stamp of 
countenance and shoulders. 

While we were talking of the topics of the day I remembered that I had 
in my pocket a rather large sheaf of confidential notes which the General 
had told me to burn. I asked my host if I might use his fire, and soon the 
document was beginning to smoulder. I say smoulder because, although 
the fire was not a bad one, the flames were curiously slow in carrying 
out their work of destruction, and I had to poke the fire and every now 
and then to separate the sheets of obstinate paper. 

‘What a long time,” I said, “it takes to burn anything ; and yet they 
say the library of Alexandria was burnt in three days.”’ 

‘* If they say that,”’ said my host, “‘ they lie.” 

“I suppose,” I said, ‘‘ nobody knows anything about it.” 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ I know all about it as a matter of fact, because I burnt 
the library myself.” 


I thought the man was mad, but to humour him I asked him if he had 
done this in a former existence. 

“No,” he said, reading my thoughts, “‘ I am not mad, and it was not 
in a former existence. If you like to listen to a long story, which you won’t 
believe, I will tell you all about it.”’ 

I told him that I enjoyed listening and that my capacity for belief 
was great. 

“You won’t believe it,” he said—‘‘ and, mind you, I don’t expect you 
to—but the story may interest you, and you may as well listen to it as 
discuss the probability of the war ever ending, which will only be tedious, 
as we have both heard all there is to say.” I begged him to tell me his 
story, and he began as follows : 


i ee niasiieacetiemammenantl 
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“I won’t bore a with the story of my life, but I must tell you a few 
points to make what happened later clear. Point one : I was educated at 
a public school and at a university—in fact, two universities, if you count 

Cambridge as a university. I got a First Class in Classical Mods. at Oxford, 
and then, like Calverley, I migrated to Cambridge, where I took up 
Oriental languages and dabbled in palzography, but I never took a degree. 
My university career came to an end owing to family reasons, which I 
needn't trouble you with, but it is important that you should know I got 
the Chancellor’s Medal for Latin Verse—indeed I could write both 
Latin verse and Greek verses with great facility, although I was not a 
scholar and never read seriously. Point two: After I left the university 
various things happened to me, ranging from employment at the British 
Museum to employment in a bric-d-brac shop of antiquities. I was an expert 
at papyri, and | had a good eye for antiquities, especially for false antiquities. 
Do you remember the story of the Greek vase in Paris somewhere about 
the year 1899 ? No ? Well, a very fine Greek vase turned up in Paris which 
was said to have been stolen from a museum in the south of Italy. 

““ All the experts of the Louvre, and many English experts, dealers, and 
scholars, examined it, and they all pronounced it to be genuine. The 
director of the little museum in Italy was furious and said his vase was still 
there and perfectly genuine. The Paris vase, he said, was a forgery. The 
Louvre authorities were equally indignant and said they didn’t make 

_ mistakes of that kind. My employers sent me over from London to see it. 
_I saw it, and I tried a certain experiment on the bottom of it with a penknife, 

_ and reported it to be a forgery. Soon after, the Italian youth who had made 

_ the vase turned up and asked for money. The whole story crept into the 

_ newspapers, and so did my name ; but somehow or other I got the credit, 
not of having discovered the vase was a forgery, but of having forged the 

vase myself, and this proved the ruin and the end of my career as a seller 

_ of antiquities. The public fought shy of our establishment, and very soon 
the shop had to be closed. 

__ Then, as a friend of mine put it, another revolution took place in my 

| disgraceful career. I was looking out for a job, but my experience, which 

_ was varied, and my knowledge, which, though limited, was peculiar and 

_ exotic, were just the kind of assets that nobody seemed to want. However, 

_ fortune favoured me in the shape of a Franco-American millionaire who 

wanted to found an empire somewhere in the deserts of North Africa. 

“ He had already spent a great deal of money in wants of this description, 
and five minutes’ conversation with him convinced me that his latest 
_whim would be expensive and short-lived. He was on the look-out for a 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a commander-in-chief, and a private secretary. 
He engaged me as private secretary, with a handsome salary, solely on the 
Beensth of my knowledge of faked Greek and Roman antiquities. His 
Foreign Minister was a man who had failed to pass the examination for 
an interpretership, although he certainly spoke eight European and several 
Oriental languages, not counting dialects, because, Rees he 
4 
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couldn’t spell English. Charlemagne Caryll—for such was the millionaire’s 
name, and he claimed descent from his illustrious namesake—could not 
find a commander-in-chief to his taste in Europe, and he put off doing so 
till we got to Algiers. There he found exactly what he wanted—a Russian 
called—it wasn’t his real name—Dimitri Ivanoff, who had served for 
five years in the French Foreign Legion. Ivanoff was engaged immediately. 
So were 200 native soldiers and a host of camels, and we started for 
Heaven knows where. I soon made friends with Ivanoff. He was an 
astonishing person, and his story was far more interesting and extra- 
ordinary than the one I am telling you now, but there isn’t time for it 
to-day, and I will tell it to you next time there is a Conference here. 
Suffice it to say that the expedition wouldn’t have lasted twenty-four hours” 
without him. He had started life as an officer in a good cavalry regiment, 
and he had spent five years as a convict at Saghalien for shooting i 
money-lender. . 

“‘ We left Biskra in September, but our final mobilisation base was the 
oasis of Sedrata, not far from Ouargla, which we left at the beginning of | 
October, and before the end of November we reached a place called 
Timassanin, which is an oasis. 

‘“‘ By the time we had reached this cultivated spot many things had 
become plain. Firstly, that Caryll had given up all idea of founding an 
empire and a dynasty in the remoter parts of Africa. The scheme was now — 
called an exploration expedition in the interests of science. It was moreover 
quite clear both to Ivanoff and to myself that Caryll and Haverley, who 
was to have been the Foreign Minister, hated the desert, camp life, natives, 
and everything that Africa has to offer. Caryll was, in fact, longing to go 
home, but did not like to say so. Ivanoff, on the other hand, who had never 
seriously thought for one moment of the empire, was a born explorer and 
traveller, and was bent, so he said then, on reaching the Congo. The 
matter was decided for us by Caryll falling sick. It was settled that he and 
Haverley would go back to Biskra. Ivanoff and I were to proceed with the 
expedition. Caryll was only too glad to be its patron and financier. 
He arranged to join us in his steam yacht at Lagos and await our arrival 
there in a year’s time from the following June. This, it was thought, was 
the shortest possible time in which we could accomplish the journey. 

“Then, to their inexpressible relief, Caryll and Haverley said good-bye 
to us and to the desert. I never set eyes on either of them again. The day 
after Charlemagne Caryll left us, we struck our camp and resumed our 
journey. It was at the end of our first day’s march that I made the startling 
discovery that Ivanoff had no intention of making the Congo his objective. 
Instead of marching south we were to go east. There was a particular tribe 
he was after and the remains of a civilisation which he said had never been 
discovered. I told him frankly that I had no desire to play the part of Greek 
chorus in a Rider Haggard adventure, and suggested I had better leave 
him and go back to Biskra. He then said that my services would be 
indispensable to him, and he vowed he would make my fortune. ) 


. 
| 
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ce * 

Before consenting to go on with him I insisted on knowing more, and 
he then revealed to me the scheme that was at the back of his mind. 
3 Ivanoff, I have already told you, was an extraordinary man. His mental 

equipment and the nature of his culture were as extraordinary as his 
character. He spoke four or five European languages, Arabic, and many 
_ Native dialects, but he knew next to no Latin and no Greek. He was a 

mathematician, and seemed to know something of every science and almost 
every trade. He had an inventor’s mind and the eye of an engineer, and was 
astonishingly ingenious both in devising expedients and in carrying them 
out practically. Well, his idea was this: During his adventurous life he 
had come across many African travellers and had mixed and made friends 
with strange tribes, and had taken part himself in many hazardous and 
difficult expeditions. During all his travels in North Africa he had at many 
times and in various places come across a tradition of a host of camels 
travelling in remote times from Alexandria, bearing loads of precious 
objects across the desert to some spot in the north-west. This exodus he 
presumed to have taken place after the conquest of Alexandria by the 
Saracens in A.D. 638, and his theory was that the precious burdens which 
_ were taken on camels from Alexandria were nothing less than the more 
valuable portions of the famous library which were saved by the zeal of 
John Philoponus from the fate appointed to them by Omar the Caliph. 

‘““* T expect,’ Ivanoff told me, ‘ he let the huge mass of writing which had 
accumulated over the Arian and Monophysite controversy burn, so the 
aay was satisfied that something was being burnt, and that he saved 
the classics.’ 

“‘ I[vanoff maintained that he had come across this tradition over and 
over again, and that other travellers and explorers whom he had known 
had told him the same thing ; among others, Richard Burton, who had 
discussed the theory of the salvage of the library with him and had thought 
it quite possible. ; 

‘“* Tvanoff said he now knew} where to look for the place and that he 
intended to go down to history as the saviour of the library, and. Caryll, 
he said, would have the credit of having made the expedition possible. 

I asked him how he knew, but he put me off by saying that he would tell 
~ me all that later. 

“Then followed weeks and weeks of monotonous and weary desert 
travelling, devoid of adventure or of any startling incident ; and after a 
time, which seemed to me an eternity, during which we had travelled 
several hundred miles, we reached a cultivated country once more : trees, 
- mountains, and a river. We gathered that we were in the territory of a tribe 
called Tebbi, and that we were near their chief city, which was called Khem. 
_ “The Touaregs who had accompanied us said that these ‘Tebbi were 
Touaregs, although they did not speak Touareg but another dialect which 
was a lingua franca in those parts. They were a black people with 
finely-cut features, not all the same type as the niggers of the Soudan. 
They welcomed us in the most friendly fashion, and we were invited to 
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the city of Khem, which turned out to be a small village. Khem, Ivanoff 
said, was our destination ; and when I asked where the remnants of the 
fallen civilisation were to be found, he laughed and said that there never 
had been any civilisation, but that we would find the library all the same. 

‘“We established ourselves at Khem, and Ivanoff soon got on the 
friendliest terms with the natives. The Tebbi had a passion for talismans 
and wore dozens of them sewn up in little black leather bags or sealed in 
small tin cases on their bracelets, belts, bridles, and bows. Ivanoff put this" 
taste of theirs to good use by inventing talismans for them and demon-— 
strating their efficacy. : 

‘* After we had been there a week or so, without anything of interest 
happening, Ivanoff announced to me one morning that the local chief, 
whose name was Mara, was going to do us the signal honour of taking © 
us to see the Talisman-in-Chief of the locality. He was kept in a sanctuary — 
in a wood which was not far distant. We rode about three miles, and in the 
cutting of a thick forest we were taken down some steps into a large stone 
vault lit up with oillamps. In the centre of the vault was a stone sarcophagus, 
and on the top of the sarcophagus a complete suit of green Jaeger cloth, ; 
a butterfly net, a stalking cap made of alpaca, and a collector’s tin, besides — 
various small objects such asa flask and a cabin hold-all. | 

“This, Mara told us, was the biggest white man’s ju-ju they had ever 
had and was the most powerful talisman of the country. On being further © 
questioned by Ivanoff he said that the tomb contained the remains of the 
wisest of white men, who had arrived one day from nowhere, accompanied 
by only two natives, and had spent the rest of his life at Khem. His sole 
occupation had been, so Mara told us, the discovery and arrangements 
of bundles. Asked where the bundles were, he took us into a further and 
larger vault, and there, partly on shelves and partly in chests, were rolls 
and rolls of perfectly preserved papyri, carefully arranged and sorted and 
docketed with neat German labels. The first label which caught my eye 
was under the letter ‘ A ’—Aristoteles’ Werke. 

“* This,’ said Ivanoff very calmly, as he looked at the papyri, ‘ is the 
cream of the library of Alexandria, and a kind and industrious German has | 
been here before us and catalogued the library with a card index.’ 
This, indeed, proved to be the case. Twenty years before our adventure | 
began, a German professor had arrived there. His name was Engelmann. 
He had discovered the library and had spent his life in cataloguing it. As 
far as we could discover he had been treated by the natives with respect 
wy veneration, and they had looked upon him as an almost supernatural 

eing. 

“He had cured their sick and taught them all manner of things, and 
at his death his body had become the principal talisman of the tribe and 
the object of pilgrimage. The question which arose now was what was to 
be done. Ivanoff couldn’t read Greek or Latin, still less a papyrus, and I 
at once began a preliminary investigation. The treasures we found must, 
of course, have made up only a small part of the library, but perhaps the 
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most valuable and interesting part of it. Here were the plays of Agathon, 
the complete works of /Eschylus and Sophocles, lost plays of Euripides, 
the complete lyrics of Sappho and Alczeus, the Margites of Homer and 
mnumerable lives of that poet and critical commentaries on his works, 
the poems of Calvus, some unguessed-of poems of Catullus, and the 
remaining books of Euclid. 
_ What we settled was this: I was to transcribe some of the most 
interesting specimens of the unknown works and to go back at once to 
Europe to interest the world in the matter, to get Caryll to organise a 
second and larger expedition and to bring back an army of scribes and 
scholars. Ivanoft was to remain behind. 
“I insisted on spending a month in investigating the library before 
starting, and I made some interesting discoveries, especially in the Homeric 
branch of literature, where I found that it was generally stated by the 
earliest Greek writers that the Odyssey was the work of Homer’s youth 
and written after the Margites but long before the Jad. Homer, in fact, 
was known throughout his life as the author of the Odyssey. 
“‘ All Homer’s works had been from the earliest times committed to 
writing, and the custom of reciting them was comparatively late. Every 
detail of Homer’s life was known and his autobiography existed. The texts 
of the Ziad and the Odyssey agreed, as far as arrangement is concerned, 
with what we have. The plays of A‘schylus, on the other hand, were 
infinitely fuller than our versions. The lost books of Euclid afforded 
interesting reading. They dealt with the theory of relativity and were, so 
- Ivanoff said, far in advance of Einstein. One of the axioms was to the effect 
that parallel straight lines, if produced, meet immediately, and that two 
straight lines cannot avoid containing a space. 
*“ Of course there were some disappointments. The verse of Calvus 
read like efforts of modern scholars in the Saturday Westminster, nor could 
we find any trace or even mention of the works of ‘Tacitus. 
‘Well, I transcribed some interesting samples and set out again for 
Biskra with guides and a powerful escort. In less than six months’ time 
I was in London. My first disappointment was to learn that Charlemagne 
 Caryll was dead, and by a curious irony of fate he had left all his money 
~ to the foundation of a library in California. I corresponded with his 
executors, but they said they had all the classical works they wanted, 
and what they required were first editions of Conrad and Masefield, which 
they found difficulty in collecting. 
TJ at once realised that if I simply told my story not a soul would 
believe it, so I started by sending some specimens of Calvus and Sappho 

to the Literary Supplement of the Times, without explaining how I had 
obtained the text. There was a correspondence—perhaps you remember it. 
_ The fragments I sent excited considerable interest at first. ‘The scholars 
were of the opinion that the specimensof Sappho I sent were in the Lesbian 
dialect and the Sapphic metre, and someone went so far as saying that they 
might have been written by Alczus, but the majority of the critics agreed 
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in saying that they must be regarded as of uncertain origin—fragmenta 
adespota. 


“One of the editors of the Rheinisches Museum suggested some — 


ingenious emendations to the already perfect text and divided the poem 


into two parts, maintaining that there was an interval of many years, as 


was plain from internal evidence, between the composition of the two 


parts ; but just when the interest in the matter was really growing strong 
an authoritative professor wrote from Oxford pointing out that some of 
the words were not in the olic dialect at all, and that in the Greek poems 
‘ the colour of the diction ’ was not that of Sappho. This was the first round 
of the dispute, and it left matters more or less as they were. The second 
round began by my sending to the Literary Supplement a poem by Calvus. 
This the scholars of England and Germany agreed in pronouncing to be 
an impudent forgery. 

‘“« The incident of the Greek vase was recalled, and it was in vain that 
I said I had discovered that work to be a forgery and had not forged it 
myself. The verses which had got me the Chancellor’s Medal at Cambridge 
were produced, and scholars said it was clear that they were by the same 
hand as that which had produced the so-called ‘ discoveries,’ and the 
Times Literary Supplement said that the correspondence must cease. 

“It ended up with what was called a crushing rejoinder and thorough 
exposure by a celebrated scholar who triumphantly put the same question 
to me as Dr. Johnson put to Macpherson : ‘ Where are the originals ? ’ 

‘* It was time, the writer said, that this trifling should cease. I had only 
proved what I had already shown at college—that I had a happy knack of 
classical pastiche, and that had I taken the trouble I might have become 
a scholar, instead of which I had been guilty of criminal levity. I then 
appealed to people outside the literary world. I wrote to the Daily Mail 
and to John Bull. They did not even print the letters, so convinced were 
they that the thing was a spoof. I approached one or two people privately 
whom I thought it might interest. I soon saw that they thought that I was 
either mad or an unparalleled liar, so I gave this up. The only thing to do 
was to go back to Africa. I went back to Biskra and found Ivanoff’s men 
punctual to the rendezvous we had arranged. I made the journey a second 
time. When I told Ivanoff the result of my efforts he laughed and said he 
was not surprised. ‘ They don’t deserve to have the library, and I for one 
am not going to help them to have it,’ he said. His attitude surprised me at 
first, but presently I found out that the fate of the library had gone out 
of his head. Two new matters engrossed him. Firstly, he had married the 
daughter of Mara, the chief—a beautiful black lady named Messadjibla ; 


and, secondly, he had struck a supply of oil and had taught the natives 
how to bore for it. 


“ He had no intention, he said, of ever going back to Europe. Had not — 


someone once said that the acme of human felicity was contained in the 
phrase ‘ A library in a garden’ and we had found the finest library in the 


world in the Garden of Eden ? Not that he ever went near the library now. — 


ail —— 
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Unfortunately Ivanoff had made a third discovery, and this was that 
from the fruit of a local tree—a kind of black plum the size of an olive, 
called Demenia, which had a sweet taste and a slight after-taste of tallow 
and rancid butter—one could make a powerful and highly intoxicating 
liqueur. 

~ This he carried out with the same energy and success that attended 
all his operations. But the first time Messadjibla found him almost insensible 
from drunkenness she gave him a sound beating, so that after this he 
confined his drinking to high days and holidays, as he was in mortal fear 
of his black spouse. 

“ As for me, I was crushed with disappointment. At one time I dreamt 
of final triumph over the scholars of Europe by returning to England and 
publishing the complete works of AEschylus and Agathon, with notes to 
show how foolish the emendations of Berlin and Oxford looked in view of 
the correct text. But my real conviction was that it was hopeless to attempt 
anything. ‘here was nothing to be done. One evening something happened 
which settled the matter: Ivanoff invited Mara and all the notabilities of 
the place to a large Tantam—that is to say, a feast with dances, music, and 
a torchlight procession. The Tantam took place in the forest, near the 
vault which contained the library and not far from the petroleum wells. 

“ Tvanoff had already obtained quite a fine store of petroleum, which 
was kept in large stone jars in the first vault, where we found the tomb of 
the German professor. 

“* During the entertainment Ivanoff got riotously drunk, and he suggested 
that it would be a fine thing to make a sacrifice to the big talisman by 
burning the papyri, that the scholars of Europe did not deserve this 
library, and that I might thus have a fine revenge and punish them for 
their stupidity. 

“ “Tf they won’t let us give them the library,’ he said, ‘ at least nobody 
else shall. They are capable of finding it later and claiming all the credit 
_ themselves. That, in any case, shall not happen.’ 

“<1 fell in with the idea, as no words can express the bitterness I felt 
after my treatment in England. Together we drenched the papyri with 
petroleum, and we explained to the natives that we were going to pay the 
_ highest possible honour to the sleeping Demigod. They were delighted. 
- On that night the destruction of the library of Alexandria was begun. We 
burnt the best things first—/Zschylus, Aristotle, Sappho, Alceus, Homer, 
~ and some illuminating history. As the flames of our bonfire leapt to the sky 
the dark natives howled with joy and danced round the bonfire and banged 
their shields, and beat tom-toms and yelled and stamped. It was a fine 
sight. : : 

‘‘ One night’s bonfire was only enough to burn a very little, and it took 
us a month to destroy the whole library. But the work of destruction was 
carried out to the end, and all that I kept were the specimens which had 
appeared in the London Press. I can show you these if you like. I have 
got them here. When the last papyrus was burnt, which happened to be 
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the private diary of Julius Caesar, I considered that my mission was 
accomplished, and I suggested going home ; but Ivanoff refused to budge. 
He said I could take any escort I liked, and do what I liked, and go where 
I liked ; as for himself, he had found the place of his dreams and his heart’s 


desire, and he was not such a fool as to regret civilisation. So I left him 


and came back to Europe, where I had to live down the reputation of — 


being a de Rougemont. Fortunately, so watertight are the compartments 
of this world that in the sphere in which I next sought and found employ- 
ment nobody had even heard of the library of Alexandria.” 

At that moment I heard the impatient tootling of a motor-horn, and I 
knew that the Conference was over and that the General was waiting for 
me. I took hurried leave of my host. 

‘‘ You must take this,’’ he said, and he took from a despatch case two 
torn newspaper cuttings. They were a fragment of the specimens he had 
sent to the Literary Supplement. I never saw him again. 


P.S.—These are the two fragments, one purporting to be by Sappho, the other 
by G. Calvus. 


Ai? ey, xpvooorepay™ ’ A ppodita, 
tovoe TOV waAov AaxXdnV, dota 
cata. poiticdouwa repirrépaioe 
Kuzpov ape(Byv- 
alba yap xeipwv érivatey vodovs, 
trator dé Wixpos pev eyevto Gipos, 
map © ieot ta wrépa, Karmendya- 
ow O€ vonpa 
Kovpov' GAN’ dmd orvyépwv aédAwv 
éxxadyoas abavatwv éréupas 
dp Bpddwv Spas, wedéxnv epavvas” 
dotca KuOypas. 
Pauper uterque, quibus non altera cura, parentes 
Quintiliae inferias rettulimus cineri, 
non vocem audituri iterum, nec verba venusta, 
blaesiloquentis adhuc verba venusta tua. 
qui tenerae placuere, sepulcgo sternite flores : 
forsitan hoc etiam gaudeat ipsa cinis. 


The first may be translated : “‘ Would that golden-crowned Aphrodite might win 
this lot, to migrate to Cyprus, journeying like thy doves; for suddenly the storm 
has tossed the boughs and their heart has become chill, and they shed their feathers 
and they are paralysed in their silly wits. But thou, calling them away from the 
hateful blasts, hast sent them among the abodes of roses undying, bidding them be 
partakers of delectable Cythera.” The second may run: ‘“ We her parents, poor in 
substance and having no other love in life, have paid the last rites to Quintilia’s 
ashes, never again to hear that voice and those gay words—those gay words of 


yours, still lisping. Cast on her tomb the flowers her youth loved ; 
ashes will take pleasure even in this.” y a nave her very 


| 
: 
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THE BOOK OF JONAH 


(As almost any modern Irishman would have written it) 


By A. P. HERBERT 


(Lhe circumlocution of the play—there is no action—takes place I don’t know where 
and I can’t think when. But the scene is the corner of the village square. Mrs. Foner 
ts discovered sitting in front of her house, knitting, washing socks, or perhaps just 
thinking. In the distance can be seen the figure of a male statue, very new, with a long 
inscription on the pedestal. Timothy James O’Leary walks by, gazing at the statue) 


ihe ee 


Mrs. J.: 
eed ee 


Mrs. J.: 


1 ee ae 


Mrs. J.: 


Good day to you, Bridget Ellen Joner. And it’s many’s the 
day since I was seeing you. (With a jerk of the head.) And isn’t 
it the fine statue you have on himself there ? 
It is so. Though indeed it is like no husband I ever had—or 
ever will have, I’m hoping. 
It is not—and why would it be ? Who wants likenesses in a 
statue when they have all that writing and printing below to 
tell who it is above—(piously) MICHAEL FLANNIGAN 
JONER, that gave his life for his fellow-travellers ? 
Aye, it was the only time he ever gave anything away in his 
life, to my knowing, unless it would be them sermons and 
prophecies that he would be handing to the folk in the public 
street, and none wanting them any more than the cows in 
the bog. 
Ah, it was a queer thing entirely! Have you heard any more 
now what was the way of it, for I am not understanding how 
it was at all. 
It was the sailors of the ship that did be saying they would 
sail the ship no longer when they found that himself was in 
the Post Office, and him travelling for the Government. And 
there was a great storm and the ship tossing the way you 
wouldn’t know was she a ship at all, or a cork that a boy throws 
in the water out of a bottle ; and the sailors said it was the 
English Government—and why would it not be ?—and they 
cried out against himself and said it was having the ship sunk 
on them he would be, and he rose up out of his bed and “ Is 
it sinking the ship I would be ? ” he said, and he threw himself 
over the side into the water—and that was the way of it. 
(reflectively): And him with the rheumatics—God rest his 
soul ! And have you any pension taken from the Government ? 
I have so. And it’s worth more to me he is now he’s dead than 
ever he was when he was alive, with all his praying and preach- 
ing and prophesying i 
Maybe it’s ee of marrying again you might be ? 
4H 
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And how would I be marrying again, Timothy James, and I a 
lone widow woman with no money to pay for the roof over 
my head—let alone weddings ? 
And why would you not be ? Sure, you have the pension for 
himself, and what better use can a woman find for the pension 
that is for her man that is dead than to get another that is alive 
and well? 
Will you tell me now where I would find a husband that would 
be the equal of a man who gave his life for his fellow-travellers 
—and him with the rheumatics ? : 
Sure, it’s the grand position you have entirely now, and every | 
man and woman in the whole countryside scheming and 
scraping to give a few pennies to the collection for the statue, 
and the Lord-Lieutenant himself coming down for the unveil- 
ing—and it’s difficult it would be to find a man that was fine 
enough to marry you at all—but—but (looking round) don’t 
I know the very man for you ? 
And who might that be, for goodness’ sake ? . 
(confidentially) : Come within now and I'll tell you. I’d be 
fearful here that one of the lads would maybe hear me. 
(with brief reluctance) : Come within then. 
(They go into the house.) 
(A man strolls along the road, looking about him with keen 
interest ; he 1s wild and mysterious of aspect, with shaggy hair 
and travel-stained, untidy clothes. He stops with a start in front 
of the statue and gazes at 1t with amazement ; then he slowly reads 
the inscription : 
“Michael Flannigan Joner, who gave his life for his fellow- 
travellers.” (In stupefaction.) Glory be to God ! (Turning to the 
house.) Bridget Ellen—are you within there ? (He turns and 
gazes at the statue again.) 
(There 1s a sound of laughter in the house. Mrs. J. and 
‘TIMOTHY J. come out, arm-in-arm and affectionate ; they see 
the man and stop dead in the doorway.) 
Glory be to God ! 
The Saints preserve us! 
If it isn’t Michael Joner himself ! 
It is so (pointing indignantly). And what call had you to make 
a graven image of him in the public street the like of the Kings — 
of England or Parnell himself ? | 
And what call had you to come back from the dead without | 
a word of warning and I after promising myself to a_ 
better man? 
(still full of the statue) : ‘‘ Gave his life for his fellow-travy--—”’ 
And is it mad you all are ? 
Then you did not so ? (To T. J.) : Wasn’t I telling you ? 
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I did not indeed. And why would I—the low heathen—and 
I that had my fare paid to Tarshish ? 


Mrs. J. and T. J. (raise their eyebrows at this suspicious utterance). 


Mrs. J.: 
Mr. J.: 
Mrs. J.: 
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Tarshish ! Sure it’s drunk he is! . . . Then how came you 
lepping into the water like a young dog or a boy that does be 
diving in the hot weather, and you with 
It was not lepping I was nor diving neither, but it’s thrown in 
I was by a lot of heathen sailors because I was after prophesying 
the wrath of the Lord upon them 
Didn’t I tell you now that no good would come of the pro- 
phesying, and you that was brought up a decent lad by your 
own father in Kilbay ? 

And what happened to you when you were thrown in at all ? 
Sure, I was swallowed by a great whale, and the Lord said to 
the whale 
Holy Mother ! It’s mad he is and not drunk at all ! 

It is not mad I am nor drunk either. Wasn’t I three days and 
three nights in the belly of the whale, and the sea roaring 
without, the same as a man would lie in his warm. bed and it 
raining 
Three days and three nights !—and isn’t it nine months since 
you lepped out of the ship ? Will you tell me now where you 
have been in the meanwhile and what you were doing at all ? 
Sure the Lord spoke to the whale, and the whale threw me up 
on the dry land 
(suspicious soul) : And where would that be now ? 
Sure I don’t know. 
I should think not indeed 
but it was a small little island and devil a ship came there 
at all to take me awa 
(to Tl’. J., lifting her hands) : Did you ever hear the like of that ? 
And were there any fine young ladies or mermaids maybe on 
that same small little island ? 

There were not then—nor statues either. 

(humouring him): And what might ye be doing while ye were 
in the belly of the whale, Michael Flannigan ? 

And why wouldn’t I be prophesying and praying unto the Lord, 
the way he would calm the whale, and it roaring and lepping in 
the sea like a trout that has the hook swallowed and it tickling ? 
It’s well you might be praying unto the Lord, Michael 
Flannigan, for it’s a queer thing entirely if a lone widow woman 
can no more be left in peace without her man coming back 
from the dead to frighten her out of her wits with whales and 
the like, the way she would be the laughing-stock of the whole 
country-side! And it’s devil a penny will I have from the 
Government now, seeing you are alive again and not dead at all. 
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It’s a true word, Michael Flannigan, and it’s queer uneasy I 
am myself that had set my heart on marrying your own wife. 
And will you tell me now what will we be after doing with the 
grand statue we have put up on you, Michael Flannigan, and 
it’s myself that has the flesh worn from my fingers with working 
to put a few shillings together to pay for it ? 

(infuriated) : Is it J that was asking for a statue at all? (He 
regards it.) But sure it is a fine thing entirely—and why would 
it not stay where it is? 

And the whole world coming here by the train to make a mock 


of me, the way they would be seeing the statue of the man who ~ 


> 


‘* gave his life for his fellow-travellers,’ 
his own bed all the time like a common man ! 


Common, is it ? Is it every day you have a man coming from ~ 


the dead that was three days and three nights in the belly of a 
whale ? 

It is not—thanks be to God ! 

Sure he is right, Bridget Ellen ! Why wouldn’t we be altering 
the writing that is below the statue and write down this story 
about the whale, or any other fairy-story that he might be 
thinking of in the night and him lying awake—for sure it is a 
grand story, and I wouldn’t wonder would the folk be travelling 
out from the big towns to see the man that was in the belly of 
a whale, when they wouldn’t walk across the road to see 
a man that gave his life for his fellow-travellers, and they 
English as like as not. 

It’s little the money I'll be getting out of that, I’m thinking. 
And why will you not? It could be that them music-halls in 
the big towns and the theayters themselves would pay money 
to Michael Flannigan for no more than walking on the stage 
and telling the people what went on while he was in the whale— 
the same as they would for a cow that has five legs or the 
smallest woman in the world. Sure, didn’t they give Peter 
O’Flaherty three pounds for the loan of his duck that had no 
legs at all. 

It could be that they might, Timothy James. 

There is money in them whales, ’tis true, and they full of 
whalebone, the same as the fine ladies do use in Dublin for 
their dress and all. And when I was smoking my tobacco-pipe 
in the whale, the oil did be running down the inside of the 
creature the way I was afeared he would take fire and the two 
of us be destroyed altogether. 

(admiringly) : Did you ever hear the like of that ? There’s 
them at the theayters that would pay you a mint of money for 
that same story, Michael Flannigan ! 
They might so. 
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But tell me now, Michael Flannigan, is it the truth or no that 
them whales have the queer small throats on them, the way 
they couldn’t swallow a little whiting, let alone a big man? It 
could be that one of them writing fellows would rise up in 
the theayter and say there was no man yet was swallowed by 
a whale, nor will be neither, because of the queer small throat 
they have on them! How would it be if you were to give it 
out that you were swallowed by a big fish, the way the ignorant 
folk would guess it was a whale and the people that do under- 
stand whales wouldn’t be able to say you were telling a lie ? 
"Tis a great head you have on you, Timothy James, and it’s 
sorry I am it was myself was in the whale and not you. 

Faith, ’tis glad I am I was never in a whale, for they do say 
they belong to the English King, the creatures, and God knows 
what may come of the like of that ! 

Is it the King of England’s they are? Then, Glory be to 
God, Ill have no more to do with them ! 

Sure, and there’s nothing wrong with the King’s money, is 
there ? And it’s plenty of that there’ll be, I’m thinking. | tell 
you, it’s the grand story they’ll make in the history-books till 
the world’s end of Michael Flannigan Joner that was ate by 
a whale ! 

And devil a word will they say of Bridget Ellen his wife that 
was married to a mad fellow. 

Let you not be vexing yourself now. I wouldn’t wonder would 
one of them writing fellows be writing a book about you or 
maybe a play, and it’s the grand talk there will be of Joner’s 
wife at the latter end. 

It might. 


(CURTAIN) 
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AN EAST-SUFFOLK BOYHOOD AND 
SOME POETS 


By SIR SIDNEY COLVIN 


HE older one grows—I believe the observation is trite, and in my 

case it is certainly true—the more vividly does the mind become 

haunted by its earliest experiences, by memories of what one 

suffered and enjoyed and imagined and did or longed to 
do as a child and boy. My mother had a horror of schools for 
her sons, partly founded, I think, for she was a good deal of a 
reader, on the notions she had gathered from Cowper’s Tirocinium. 
My dear lovable compliant father tenderly humoured her in all things ; 
and so the three of us, of whom I was by several years the youngest, 
were brought up under tutors at home. By all that I could ever 
learn, there was nothing much likeable or promising about me whether as 
boy or hobbledehoy ; certainly nothing in the eyes of the girl-cousins 
(we had no sisters) who tried with little success to teach me dancing and 
generally put a polish on me. But at least I was dead keen always on what- 
ever I was about, though extremely shy and secret in regard to the things I 
most cared for. The home was a country-house three miles from Wood- 
bridge in East Suffolk, with five hundred acres of land and more of shooting 
attached. My father loved the place. Most of his days were spent in the 
conduct of his business as partner in a leading London firm of East India 
merchants, but in the intervals he could spare for home his chief refresh- 
ment was to stroll in his gardens or over his acres, or ride on his big bay 
gelding, Prince, about the country lanes or in and out of Woodbridge on his 
duties as a magistrate. 

Either as merchants or civil servants my people on both sides of the 
house had been connected with India for several generations. My mother’s 
father, William Butterworth Bayley, whom I remember as a commanding 
and withal humorous grand gentleman of the old school, had been acting 
governor-general in the interval between Lord Amherst and Lord William 
Bentinck, and for many years after his return was chairman of the board of 
directors of the old East India Company. My father’s next younger brother 
was in my boyish days lieutenant-governor of the North-West provinces. 
When the mutiny came and threatened ruin to our raj and all connected 
with it, I well remember how my father’s home and country interests were 
the sole things which enabled the dear man at moments to forget his cares— 
“my most cruel cares,” as I can still after these sixty and odd years hear 
his agonised voice one day calling them. Cruel indeed they were, including 
besides the prospect of public calamity and private ruin the intensest 
personal anxieties for beloved kinsfolk exposed to the horrors of the time. 
Sometimes the strain would end in relief, as in the case of my cousin James 
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Colvin, cooped up almost without stores in a hurriedly half-fortified house 
at Arrah, with seven or eight English and fifty-odd faithful Sikhs, by a 
whole horde of Sepoy mutineers well armed and provided. “‘ There is much 
in common,”’ writes Sir George Trevelyan, ‘“‘ between Leonidas dressing 
his hair before he went forth to his last fight and young Colvin laughing 
over his rice and salt while the bullets spattered on the wall like hail.” 
Relief came to this small garrison almost at the last gasp ; but more often 
the issue was tragic. A brilliant young sister of my mother’s, being with 
child at the time, was forced to ride for her life the fifty miles from 
Shahjehanpore to Bareilly, and never got over it. Most harrowing of all, 
my aforesaid uncle John Colvin in his seat of government at Agra had to 
bear more than almost any other among the great civil servants of the stress 
and burden of the time, and died of his task before the final issue was 
made sure.* He and my father had been brought up at St. Andrew’s 
together ; John was the younger but much the stronger of the two, and 
again I can hear my father calling to mind aloud in his grief how if any 
other youngster was bad to him “ John would always knock him down— 
always knock him down.” 

My father’s love of our country home was not shared by my mother. 
She had imbibed from the writings of Ruskin, whom she knew and idolised, 
an idea that hill or mountain majesty was a necessary feature of landscape 
beauty, and a consequent contempt for such quiet lowland scenery as that 
about our home. ‘To make up for what she held its poverty she lavished 
care and money on the beautifyingof the grounds and gardens, matters which 
appealed also to my father, so that for their relatively small scale they came 
to be among the most admired in that countryside. I do not think either of 
my parents at all realised, readers though they were, the literary interests 
and associations which attached to our neighbouring country and coast. 
Certainly I was in youth never made to realise them. To my mother I 
cannot be grateful enough for one thing: she set me reading Rob Roy aloud 
to her when I was eight years old; the other Waverleys followed ; and 
subsequent years have only deepened and confirmed my delight in the 
imaginary world of which I was thus made free. Our own East-Suffolk, 
although it has yielded no genius of Scott’s calibre, has been the home of as 
many and as good writers as perhaps any other English district of equal 


s area, excepting always the strongly contrasted Lake Country ; and among 
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them was one in whom Scott himself always generously insisted on seeing 
an equal—I mean of course Crabbe. _ 

It is interesting to note with what different feelings these East-Suffolk 
poets of ours have regarded the country of their birth or adoption. Perhaps 
it is hardly fair to bring in the earliest of them, Giles Fletcher (brother to 
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* . W. Kaye, A History of the Sepoy War in India, vol. iii, p. 416, “ John Russell 
Paatcled oa pees 9; 18 57, and History rejoices to accord him a place in the front 
tank of those who died for their country during that tremendous epoch, more painfully 
and not less gloriously than those who died on the battlefield.” His life has been written 


by his son the late Sir Auckland Colvin. 
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the better known Phineas), who in the days of James I. held the living of 
Alderton, one of our characteristic coastward parishes of half reclaimed 
heath-land bordering upon the marshes of a river mouth. Giles was in 
poetry one of the later and weaklier offshoots of the literary school of 
Spenser. He had distinguished himself while still a bachelor of arts at 


Trinity with his poems Christ’s Victory and Christ’s Triumph, and had also — 


been an admired preacher of university sermons in the same spirit of 
devout and dulcet Christian allegory. He was ardently attached to his 


college and university, and languished in his rural preferment, finding the — 


people savage and the place unhealthy. “‘ He was settled,’ writes Thomas 
Fuller, “‘ in Suffolk, which hath the best and worst airs in England ; best 
about Bury, and worst on the Sea-Side, where Master Fletcher was bene- 
ficed. His clownish and low-parted parishioners (having nothing but their 
shoes high about them) valued not their Pastour according to his worth ; 
which disposed him to melancholy and hastened his dissolution.” The 
worst and best air in England indeed ! What would the sententious and 
sagacious Fuller have said if he could have foreseen how in the whirligig 
of time opinion concerning the salubrity of our seacoast climate would 
spin round, and how Felixstowe for instance (which is only five miles 
across the Deben mouth from Alderton) would change from scarce more 
than a hamlet to some three miles’ length of smart and smiling villa frontage, 
and how guide-books would babble of its “‘ invariably invigorating air,” 
and doctors send their patients to it from far and wide. 

Coming down the best part of two centuries from the days of Fletcher 
and Fuller, we find the chief of our East-Suffolk poets, Crabbe, inclined to 
take a view of the local scenes and characters not much less disparaging than 
theirs. Our country must be content to have produced in Crabbe not a 
lover or eulogist, but a son who by natural gift might have been almost as 
pre-eminent in the realist family of creative writers as Scott was in the 
romantic. Remember that when Crabbe had long done his best work Scott 


had only written his poems, things that for all their charm and freshness — 
of romantic spirit do not strike deep, and that his great creative work of — 
the Waverley novels was still to come. In his own day and way Crabbe was - 


an actual pioneer without rival in the delineation of the scenes, characters 
and passions of the humble world which he best knew. His life until he 
was near thirty was almost entirely spent at the coast town of Aldborough, 
within a score of miles of my home, and from it is drawn the main part of 
the inspiration of what to my mind is much his most living work, The 


Borough. His works were of course in my father’s book-shelves, but my _ 


attention was never called to them. Had it been so called, I wonder whether 
I should in some half-conscious way have been put off by that prevailing 
discord between his matter and his manner which is, as I think, the great 
bar to his holding the place in our literature he would otherwise deserve. 
Squalid tragedy however intense, inexhaustible descriptive detail however 
vivid, unflinching stern or sarcastic veracity in human portraiture however 
varied, have hard work to force their way to our acceptance through a 


j 
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literary medium artificial and half-effete as was the heroic couplet in the 
form in which Crabbe employed it. His use of this traditional medium often 
tempts him to make obvious rhetorical or epigrammatical points where 
such points are out of place : often also to use a stilted or sententious or 
roundabout or abstract phrase where a plain phrase would have conveyed 
his meaning better. Alike in the human and narrative parts of his work and 
in descriptions of nature, when he is at his best, his intense grasp of his 
subjects in the main prevails in the reader’s mind over such flaws. But the 
same intensity leads him, at least in descriptive work, to another besetting 
fault, and that is the fault of over-detail. He must needs catalogue—must 
passionately catalogue, if the phrase may pass—every item in any given 
scene of nature, however much he may thereby retard his narrative. 
Not that such passion of detail implies in Crabbe any share of the modern 
sentiment of nature or delight in nature for nature’s sake. On the contrary, 
more exclusively even than other and older poets of his age, he judges nature 
not by her power of pleasing the contemplative and disinterested part of 
man, but by her aptitude to serve or thwart him in his practical necessities. 
Accordingly he condemns and satirizes the scenery, as he does the manners, 
of the Aldborough coast, which had been intensely stamped upon his 
observation and imagination from childhood. Not merely does he make it 
a part of the penalty of the abhorred and cruel Peter Grimes— 


At the same time the same dull views to see, 
The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted tree ; 
The water only, when the tides were high, 

When low, the mud half-covered and half-dry ; 
The sun-burnt tar that blisters on the planks, 
And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks :— 


not merely does he punish his criminal with sights which would attract 
the interest of a modern painter or lover of the picturesque, but speaking in 
his own person, he thus resents the colour and variety of the unprofitable 


vegetation of the coast :— 


Lo! where the heath, with withering brake grown o’er, 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor. 
From thence a length of burning sand appears, 

Where the thin harvest waves its wither’d ears ; 

Rank weeds, that every art and care defy, 

Reign o’er the land, and rob the blighted rye : 

There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar, 

And to the ragged infant threaten war ; ; 

There poppies nodding, mock the hope of toil ; 

There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil ; 

Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 

The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf ; 

O’er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade, 
And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade ; 

With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 

And a sad splendour vainly shines around. 
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These are examples of Crabbe’s descriptive work at its best. But the 
same minute cataloguing method serves him less well when not the 
stationary, but the shifting, still more the sudden and stormy, phenomena 
of nature are concerned. These need a broader sweep of vision and words 
more concentrated to express them. Turn for instance to those contrasted 
effects of calm and storm at sea from the opening of the same poem, The 


Borough, which drew when they were first published such enthusiastic — 


praise from Gifford. Here are some lines from the storm passage :— 
All where the eye delights, yet dreads to roam, 
The breaking billows cast the flying foam 
Upon the billows rising—all the deep 
Is restless change ; the waves so swell’d and steep, 
Breaking and sinking, and the sunken swells, 
Nor one, one moment, in its station dwells : 
But nearer land you may the billows trace, 
As if contending in their watery chase ; 
May watch the mightiest till the shoal they reach, 
Then break and hurry to their utmost stretch ; 
Curl’d as they come, they strike with furious force, 
And then re-flowing, take their grating course, 
Raking the rounded flints, which ages past 
Roll’d by their rage, and shall to ages last. 


Truly such lines, in spite of Gifford’s laudations, are not of Crabbe’s 
best, and I remember to have heard a more effective phrase of sea-descrip- 
tion in half a dozen words from the lips of an inland-bred serving woman 
of that peasant race he knew so well. She had been brought to the coast for 
the first time in her life on a ruffling day, and after looking at the sea for a 
few moments said in her Suffolk accents and in a tone not of approval, 
‘“ Wha’, dew it alluz goo muddlin’ about like that ? ” 

The chief market town and inland centre of this region so familiar 
to my boyhood is Woodbridge, on the Deben. Crabbe himself lived there 
for three of his early years, and later it was the home of two very unlike 
and unequally gifted men of letters, both of whom held the place and its 
neighbourhood in great affection. ‘These were Bernard Barton and Edward 
FitzGerald, the one belonging to the generation of Southey and Lamb, the 
other to that of ‘Tennyson and Thackeray. Bernard Barton, no East 
Anglian by blood but a Cumbrian, served nearly all his manhood as clerk 
in a Quaker bank at Woodbridge. Himself a Quaker, he was the embodiment 
of all that was amiable and cultured in that sect, and withal a personage of 
a singularly fine manly presence and genial conversation. He and Charles 
Lamb had met once or twice at the table of Taylor and Hessey the 
publishers, and from those meetings ensued a friendship carried on almost 
entirely by correspondence. It is as the B.B. of Lamb’s letters (one of them 
including his immortal rhapsody on a cold in the head) that Bernard Barton 
is NOW almost exclusively known to the general reader. But his volumes in 
their day ran through several editions. For one selected and collected 
edition practically all the gentry in the county subscribed, and I find my 
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father’s name among the rest. But his work was valued far beyond local 
circles both for its own qualities of metrical fluency and simple, pious 
benignity of temper, and also as a mild and palatable antidote against the 
Byron fever of the hour. Lamb shared this view to the full. “ I like them,” 
he writes, ‘‘ for what they are, and for what they are not. I have sickened 
on the modern rhodomontade and Byronism, and your plain Quakerish 
beauty has captivated me. It is all wholesome cates ; aye, and toothsome 
too: and withal Quakerish.” But elsewhere we find Lamb warning his 
friend candidly and shrewdly against some besetting foibles of his muse. 
Religion is sometimes lugged in, as if it did not come naturally. You have 
also too much of singing metre, such as requires no deep ear to make ; 
lilting measure ; strike at less superficial melodies.” These simple words 
of Lamb’s leave very little more that is to the purpose for criticism to say. 
Bernard Barton’s view and handling of the East-Suffolk countryside is as 
unlike Crabbe’s as possible. His poetry is full of praises of the scenery of 
Woodbridge and its neighbouring villages. His descriptions, we may confess, 
are uncertain in colour and touch, and his verses soon weary the reader of 
to-day by their shallow fluency alike of thought and sound. Here are two 
examples closely pertinent to our theme, and perhaps as pleasant as his 
work will furnish. The first is on Landguard Fort, a solitary, not incon- 
siderable fortification of an old-fashioned kind built on the extremity of 
a shingle-spit at the mouth of the Ipswich river opposite Harwich. It was a 
haunt of Gainsborough’s and the subject of his brush in early days, but the 
sentiment of the scene has been marred of late by the proximity of the 
railway station and new villa extensions of Felixstowe :— 
Along the sands, and by the sound 
Of ocean, moaning night and day, 
It stands : its lonely burial-ground 
Scattered with low stones, moss’d and grey, 
Whose brief inscriptions fade away 
Beneath the ocean-breeze’s spell ; 
And there, beneath the moon’s pale ray, 
Still walks the nightly sentinel. 
The above little piece has a real charm of conciseness and melody : next 
let us hear our poet when he apostrophizes his beloved river Deben :— 
No stately villas on thy side, 
May be reflected in thy tide ; 


No ruin’d abbey grey with years 

Upon thy marge its pile uprears ; 

Nor crumbling castle, valour’s hold, 
Recalls the feudal days of old, 

Nor dost thou need that such should be 
To make thee, Deben, dear to me ; 

Thou hast thy own befitting charms 

Of quiet heath and fertile farms, 

With here and there a copse to fling 

Its welcome shade, where wild birds sing ; 
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Thy meads for flocks and herds to graze ; 
Thy quays and docks, where seamen raise 
Their anchor, and unfurl their sail 

To woo and win the favouring gale. 

And above all for me thou hast 
Endearing memories of the past ! 


Well, Derwent and Yarrow, we must once more admit, have inspired 
more thrilling strains. Yet it is pleasant to share the idyllic meditations of 
our lettered Quaker, and to read of his genial ways and conversation, of his 
enjoyment and power of making others enjoy, “on some summer after- 
noon, perhaps at the little inn on the heath, or by the river-side—or when, 
after a pleasant picnic on the sea-shore, we drifted homeward up the river, 
while the breeze died away at sunset, and the heron, at last startled by our 
gliding boat, slowly rose from the ooze over which the tide was moment- 
arily encroaching ’’—it is pleasant to read these things of Bernard Barton in 
the words of his younger friend and biographer already mentioned, Edward 
FitzGerald. That accomplished Cambridge scholar—scholar alike in 
classic and Oriental tongues—lived almost all his life in the retirement of 
this same country-side. His singular intellectual temperament, in which 
originality and culture bore equal parts, found its best expression in verse 
translations which were in truth not so much translations as free and 
finished variations on the themes supplied by his text. 

By blood and descent FitzGerald was no Eastern Counties man, and 
indeed no Englishman, but pure Irish, his father having been a John 
Purcell married into a family of FitzGeralds whose name and arms he took 
after his father-in-law’s death. These Purcells had owned large landed 
estates in various English counties, and through an unlucky mining specu- 


lation had lost them all except one at Boulge in East Suffolk. In my early — 


days the head of the house was settled at Boulge Hall, some four miles 
from my home. Among other eccentricities this FitzGerald was a ranting 
evangelical out-of-door preacher, and in ways and dress and behaviour in 
general so abnormal as to pass among the neighbouring squires almost for a 
lunatic. Scarcely less eccentric was supposed to be his younger brother 
Edward, who lodged, we all knew, over Berry’s the gunmaker’s on the Market 
Hill in Woodbridge. By report we knew also, not without envy, of the 
sailing yacht he kept upon our neighbouring river the Deben. But of his 
being a writer and the friend and intimate correspondent of the most famous 
writers of his time, Carlyle, Tennyson, Thackeray, and the rest, we never 
heard or dreamed. All we saw in him was an odd, tall, sad-faced, middle- 
aged or elderly gentleman wandering, say rather drifting, abstractedly 
about the country roads in a baggy, ill-fitting suit with a battered tall hat 
pushed back on his head, blue spectacles on nose and a wrap cast anyhow 
about his shoulders. Few figures were more familiar to me by sight, few less 
regarded ; and many a time must my pony’s hoofs—may I not here drop a 
word in memory of that beautiful Arab pony, Enchantress, the gift of an 


old East-Indian general my godfather >—many a time must her hoofs have 
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bespattered this forlorn-looking figure as we cantered past him in the 
neighbouring lanes. Other distinguished personages belonging to or fre- 
quenting our country-side we had been duly taught to recognise and 
_ Fespect. There was Sir George Biddell Airy for one, the famous Cambridge 
mathematician and astronomer royal, discoverer of the planet Uranus, who 
had built himself a little holiday home in the neighbouring village of Play- 
ford, to which his mother belonged; and Sir William Page Wood for 
another, the brilliant lawyer, afterwards Lord Chancellor under the title of 
Lord Hatherley, who had spent his childhood in his grandmother’s house at 
Woodbridge and was a constant visitor to a brother-in-law (beautiful old 
gentlemen to look at I justly thought them both) who held the living of the 
parish next our own, Great Bealings. But it never entered our thoughts 
that in after life, when these scientific or worldly distinctions should have 
gone dim or unimportant, the brother of the crazy preaching squire of 
Boulge would be famous with a growing fame through all the English- 
speaking world. All that world now knows how he spent his time trans- 
lating—or shall we rather say transmuting—into English, in a manner all 
his own, many famous dramas from the Greek and Spanish, and diverse 
obscure poems from Eastern tongues, and how of all these versions there is 
one, his rendering of certain meditative staves of an old Persian astronomer- 
poet, which has been found to express most vitally and musically, most 
hauntingly, most unforgettably, that which is the ruling mood of our 
_ generation in face of the mystery of things and of their causes, the unsolved 
_ problems of human origin and destiny :— 
. “Up from Earth’s Centre to the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 
And many a Knot unravelled by the Road, 
But not the Master-Knot of Human Fate. 


*“‘ There was the Door to which I found no Key ; 
There was the Veil through which I might not see ; 
Some little talk awhile of ME and THEE 
There was—and then no more of THEE and ME.” 
_ Needless to say, it is no matter of reproach“to our parents or teachers 
that they did not open our eyes to the fact of this unrecognised genius 
‘living almost at our doors ; for in those days (I speak of about 1855-1865) 
FitzGerald had either not printed his translations, or printed them anonym- 
ously and so furtively that for all except his intimates they might as well 
not have been printed at all. The admiration of a select few, among them 
Rossetti and his group, for his version of the Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam 
caused that one translation to be reprinted several times, each time with 
fresh and arbitrary variations, by the translator during his life but still 
without his name. It was not until about 1890, some seven years after his 
death, that the posthumous issues of the poem began to get that hold upon 
the reading public which has since caused it to be reprinted in edition after 
edition too numerous to count, editions ranging from the simplest and 
cheapest to the most gorgeous, and has earned for its author the honour of at 
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least two full-dress biographies, the last honour that he would have dreamed 
of or desired. What would he have said could he have lived to see that stage 
spectacle founded on his text which is the latest and surely the absurdest 
development of the cult ? ; 
Enough, however, of this singular genius dwelling and strolling among us 
unrecognised. Going back upon my own boyish cares and pre-occupations, 
I recall in them an odd mixture of the civilised and barbarous. To the 
passion for Scott there presently, before I was fifteen, succeeded a passion 
for Spenser. Entirely for myself and without direction, I had discovered the — 
Faery Queene in my father’s library, and insatiably devoured and set about _ 
doing my best to imitate it. Not for the world would I have let anyone into the ~ 
secret of my absurd attempts and ambitions, but on summer mornings not — 
long after dawn must needs swing myself down by the boughs of an almond 
tree that brushed my bedroom window, and go off to the stable-shed — 
beyond the home paddocks where my beloved little Arab mare was housed, 
and in her company alone, nursing her muzzle the while, sit and spin out of 
my head the stanzas of my poém. ‘The theme, if I remember aright, was one ~ 
of mythical ancient British history taken from Spenser himself. But other — 
and for aught I can rémember alternate mornings were spent not less 
eagerly in visiting, long before the dew was off the grass, the night-lines I 
had laid the evening before in the pools of one or the other of our two near 


brooks to catch the big silver-bellied eels : lines barbarously baited, for the 
prey would take no other lure, with the unfledged young of hedgerow birds 
stolen from the nest. A certain bandy-legged stable-help, 1 remember, 
was my confidant and instigator in these and other baser kinds of 
sport, among them rat-hunting with a thorough-bred little Dandie 
Dinmont terrier bitch who shared her affections equally between him and 
me. In other and more avowable pastimes, I suppose a little later, I was 
equally keen, as in captaining a village team of cricketers, or tramping the 
turnips after partridges, or standing waiting for rocketing pheasants at 
the spinney corners, or riding with the harriers kept by a neighbouring 
captain of militia, who, fine sportsman as he was and looked on his gallant 
roan Silverlocks, had a somewhat ungrateful task in what was essentially 
not a hunting but a shooting country. A clumsy horseman and a poor shot, 
nothing could exceed the zest with which I pursued these commonplace 
country sports, unless it were that with which in the same years (say from 
twelve to seventeen) I used to devour my Scott and Shakespeare and 
Faery Queene and Modern Painters and Stones of Venice (for from my 
mother I had by this time fully caught the Ruskin enthusiasm), and learn 
long screeds of them, both verse and prose, by heart. 

In the same years I was getting some formal education under an elderly 
tutor, who must have been as capable as he was remarkable for his dyed 
whiskers and corpulent figure and choleric temper, seeing that when the 
time came for going to Cambridge I found to my surprise that I was as well 
on almost in the classics as picked lads from the public schools, and in 
modern languages much better. | 
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Well, from this queerly brought-up boyhood I retain, as I began by 
Saying, impressions of nature and of natural beauty more intense and 
abiding than any that have been stamped upon me since. Not from the 
holiday sojourns or excursions during which I was especially on the look- 
out for such impressions, as in visits to family friends among the Galloway 
moors or on the slopes of the Wicklow mountains, nor even from carriage 
tours taken with my father over the then untunnelled Simplon Pass or the 
length of the French and Italian Riviera from Nice to Genoa—it is not from 
these, anticipate and enjoy them as intensely as I might, that the sense of 
natural beauty sank into my soul, but from the unpretentious scenery of 
home, the familiar and daily haunts of my childhood and boyhood. Our 
immediate country-side was not absolutely level like some parts adjacent, 
but broken into gentle undulations of some eighty to a hundred feet, with 
views of moderate extent from the crown of each rise (one rise being 
actually dignified with the name of Beacon Hill), and in each of the hollows 
a brook winding its way through water-meadows towards the near estuary 
of the Deben. Will the reader put up kindly with one more quotation from 
Bernard Barton, which describes faithfully enough the course of one of 


these brooks which he best knew ? 


It flows through flowery meads, 

Gladdening the herds that on its margin browse ; 
Its quiet bounty feeds 

The alders that o’ershade it with their boughs. 


Gently it murmurs by 

The village churchyard, with a plaintive tone 
Of dirge-like melody, 

For worth and beauty modest as its own. 


More gaily now it sweeps 
By the small school-house, in the sunshine bright, 
"And o’er the pebbles leaps, 
Like happy hearts by holiday made light. 


Looking back, I find it hard to discriminate which of my delights 
remembered from those days were due to pure pleasure of the visual 
faculties, and which, or how much of each, to an admixture of other 
elements, sensuous, imaginative, or active. Among ocular impressions, pure 


and simple, some that I retain the most vividly are of the tossing of gold 


Jaburnum-lamps and snowy guelder-rose balls in the spring wind ; of the 


swaying of the alders and birches all day long in summer air, and the ruffling 


of the seas of sorrel-reddened meadow-grass beneath them; of the 


- miraculous spray and sparkle of colour and freshness in a certain wood in 


- 
by 


spring, the floor all carpeted with hyacinth and primrose, wood-sorrel and 
 aeueer. the ae boughs all sparkling with points of yellow 
or pale-green light. Of the joy of poring hour after hour over the half- 


- translucent amber depths and flickering green reflections of the brook, 


_ where it ran shaded under sweeping chestnut boughs. Of crossing a stile at 
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evening into a certain favourite high field open to the west, whence the 
spirit could go voyaging among the radiant archipelagoes of the sunset sky, 
while dusk and mist were filling the valley at my feet. Of the enchantment 
of winter frosts, with icicles fringing the eaves, and the naked garden trees, 
glittering all transfigured in the tingling air. Or again of Sunday afternoons 
at church in summer, where through the open side-door facing our seat the 
familiar landscape of clustered cottages and basking meadows and wooded 
slopes lay framed and glowing in the sunshine, while the cawing of the 
rooks and crooning of the stockdoves floated in from the tree-tops to temper 
the discord of the rustic psalmody led by our humpbacked village cobbler. 
Or of poring caressingly on the deep-folded splendour and opulent globed 
softness of the June roses, with their colours ranging from the tenderest 
blushing or sallow flesh-tint to crimsons almost bordering on black. Or of 
the delicious half-transparency of the yellow and red raspberries with the © 
morning dew on them, and the size and succulence of the purple-black — 
bursting figs and blushing peaches waiting to be gathered warm on the 
garden wall—but here, for I did not content myself with looking at 

them, the pleasures of sight merge themselves in memory into those of a . 
more carnal sense. : 

Turning to joys enhanced by the elements of roused imagination, how 
often have I sat musing among the spreading boughs of a great old Spanish 
chestnut-tree (somehow associated in my boyish mind with the Armada), 
whence the view of the pleasant Playford hollow included a few acres of 
reedy marsh known as “ the mere’ : a name that stirred my imagination 
mightily, and I can well remember how the place would serve me some- 
times for King Arthur’s death-scene, or how anon, having had the idea 
thrust upon me that its mud was “ bottomless,” I would convert it into a 
morass tragically fraught with histories of engulfed armies. 

In moods like this the knowledge of the sea’s neighbourhood to our 
home, and of its sending twice a day its marginal waters inland, flooding the 
estuaries, and creeping and fingering up the outlets of our meadow streams, 
and lifting and stroking back their water-weeds—this knowledge helped to 
dilate the childish spirit with a sense of ulterior mystery, and of the 
possibility of great world-voyages lying not remotely beyond the horizon 
lines. I remember this sense receiving a queer special point and signifi- 
cance from the fact that just at the place where our two brooks, the 
Lark and the Fynn, having run together into one, broaden out to form a 
tidal creek of the Deben, there stands a public-house which has, or had in 
those days, for sign a grotesque carved and scarlet-painted head and 
shoulders of a red lion (the Red Lion of Martlesham) which had served, 
we knew, in old time as the figure-head of an ocean-going ship. 

But more, I honestly believe and am not ashamed to own, more than the 
direct disinterested pleasures of the sense of sight, more even than the 
stirrings of an awakened world-imagination, there was a third cause which 
helped in those growing years to stamp images of nature upon my memory, 
and that was the excitement of the chasing or sporting instincts which went 
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along with them, and which we owe, I suppose, to long lines of predatory 
ancestors. ‘That instinctive tension of the nerves and tingling of the pulses 
in pursuit, or at the mere presence of wild creatures small or great, disposes 
the faculties to a peculiarly vivid reception and retention of all accom- 
panying impressions. At the stage the world has reached, I do not see that 
there is morally much to be said in favour of men chasing and killing 
dumb animals for pleasure or even for the sake of the exercise, which some 
forms of chase involve, of the virtues of physical courage, skill,or endurance. 
Personally, therefore, I am a convinced though not unreluctant convert from 
field sports ; yet I cannot but fear that much of our truest, deepest and 
even most poetical love of nature may go with them. It is all very well for a 
sentimentalist like Leigh Hunt to write (as he did more effectively perhaps 
than anyone since) against the pleasures that ‘‘strew the brakes with 
agonies of feathered wounds.” Hunt was brought up within the precincts of 
Christ’s Hospital, with only three weeks’ country holiday in the year. But 
take the case of Wordsworth, and see with what gusto he recalls his boyish 
delights of bird’s-nesting and woodcock-snaring, and how fully he acknow- 
ledges the part which these excitements played along with others in forging 
the links that bound his soul to nature. For my own insignificant part, I 
know that I should never have felt as I do the charm of dew-silvered 
morning meadows or translucent sleeping water-pools, if I had not been 
used as a boy to visit them at dawn intent on nothing but seeing whether 
my night-lines were stretched or slack. Nor should I cherish half such 
visions, ‘‘ felt in the blood and felt along the heart,” of the red and pale gold 
_ woods of autumn quivering in bright November air, but for the hours I 
have stood expectant beside them with the gun ; nor take half such delight 
in the soft undulations and tender colouring and atmospheric mystery of 
the winter fields, if I had not galloped over them with quickened pulses 
in many a hare-hunt. But enough—the reader has not bargained for an 
autobiography, and must be weary by this time of straying with me among 
the Suffolk fields and lanes. 
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LEIGH HUNT: AN ANNOTATION 


By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


N collecting together some of Hunt’s fugitive essays, fifty years ago, — 
J. E. Babson cast his line with the following remark : “ If there is 
any intelligent person who professes not to like Leigh Hunt, it is 
probably for precisely the same reason that Charles Lamb professed — 


not to like the W—s—because he did not know them.” Despite Babson, 
Hunt seemed for a period to be rather a butt for literary critics, such as 


Mrs. Oliphant ; and when, in 1903, a new edition of the Autobiography — 


was produced, the Standard treated it precisely as if it were an obscure 
work of considerable interest—the Autobiography which Carlyle thought 
the best in the language. I do not think it will again happen that we shall 
speak of Hunt as of some poor scatterbrain watering geraniums in a window- 
box. An old bookseller tells me that there is always a demand for him— 
“there always is for a good man.” And yet this good man has not received 
as good from writers as he has from readers. In spite of a long and dis- 
tinguished bibliography, scarcely half-a-dozen of his books remain in 
print at the present time ; nothing approaching a collected or representative 
edition has been made (while De Quincey, Hazlitt, Hood, and other 
comparable figures enjoy the privilege) ; two slender biographies exist. 
Leigh Hunt needs and deserves more of us. The writer in the Atheneum of 
1859 who declared that “ to those who knew the man nothing that he 
ever wrote seemed equal to himself ’’ may have hazarded too much, but 
he gives good reason to believe that there was an individuality about 
Hunt in the life which has only been vaguely translated. He still lacks 
a biographer who will, by clear facts and anecdotes, give us the man. 
But surely his Autobiography and his Correspondence have done all that 
could be done? 

The Autobiography, be it submitted, is another affair altogether if 
considered beside Haydon’s oil painting (in the Portrait Gallery), or even 
his schoolfellow Meyer’s engraving. Hunt was, in short, a different man 
in 1850 from that stubborn, even farouche young enthusiast who went to 
jail in 1813. A quick survey of his mellowed reminiscences in their latest 
shape reveals that nine-tenths of the book deals with his life up to 1825 ; 
and of this much, the greater share by far is given to valuable and delightful 
accounts of Shelley, Keats, Lamb, the Regency, Genoa, and the rest. We 
never contrive to see Hunt, in his flowered waistcoat, losing his temper 
with Haydon or paying gs. 2d. (like Lamb) for Chaucer ; perhaps the odd 
2d. or the gs. would have been impossible. We see Hunt the appreciative, 
but not the appreciated. And it cannot be held that the last thirty-four 
years of his life and friendships are adequately covered in scarcely more 
than that number of octavo pages. 
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The Autobiography is, nevertheless, a thing of beauty. The Correspond- 
ence 1s anything but that. It leaves an impression of shabby gentility among 
books ; there are so many mutilations ; there is no trace (small blame to 
Thornton Hunt, who seems to have made every effort) of correspondence 
with Byron, or Hazlitt, or Dickens. As a letter-writer Hunt, like Southey, 
needs a sharply critical editor: and there are letters of his in the 
Recollections of the Cowden Clarkes and other sources which might well 
be substituted for many in the so-called Correspondence. 

In considering the life of Hunt it is necessary to bear in mind that he 
Set out seeking whom he might devour, primed with Voltaire and the 
spirit of the times. Hunt was in the Volunteers and, paradoxical as it may 
seem in the light of his actual history, he would have made a splendid 
soldier. His real era should have been the Caroline, and as a captain 
of horse he would have acquitted himself with the most accomplished 
gallantry. But instead of playing Lovelace to King and Lucasta, he was 
forced to tilt at Toryism and to inveigh against a libertine prince. The 
position, in fact, seemed to Hunt himself as wrong as it was right. ‘‘ The 
British sceptre was so unfortunately wielded that kings and princes were 
often treated with less respect in our pages than we desired. But we 
generally felt, and often expressed, a wish to treat them otherwise. The 
_ Lxaminer was always quoting against them the Alfreds and Antoninuses 
of old. The ‘ Constitution,’ with its King, Lords, and Commons, was its 
- incessant watchword.” 

When he felt the occasion to strike, Hunt certainly had the weapons. 
The prospectus to his quarterly magazine, The Reflector, written in 1810, 
_ would be difficult to surpass as an example of fluent irony. “‘ The Editor 
has had the good fortune to make the most infamous writers in town his 
enemies.” ‘‘ What will posterity care for our queries upon wooden legs, 
and our squabbles upon a turnip ?”’ “ A person, wishing to be profited by 
_ modern comedy, might amuse and edify himself just as well by making 
all sorts of faces in a looking-glass. When Shakespeare appears now and 
then in the list of performances, he looks like a sage in a procession of 
merry-Andrews, and is suffered to pass by with little more than a cold 
respect. He carries too great an air of truth, and does not make people 
laugh enough.” Hunt’s bludgeon tactics are to be seen best in his Ultra- 
Crepidarius of 1823, the stick to beat Gifford withal ; and it is tolerably 
certain that he wrote also, against the Tories in general, a book published 
by his brothers a year or two later, entitled The Rebelhon of the Beasts : 
or, the Ass is Dead ! Long live the Ass. 'This is an extraordinary production, 
in a savage sort of prose, and avenged Hunt for many wounds received. 

The fighting qualities of Hunt lasted longer than would be gathered 
from his Autobiography. When Jerdan attacked Lamb’s Album Verses 
in 1830, Hunt retaliated in the Chat of the Week ; that paper having 
ceased to appear, and Jerdan still breaking bulrushes in the Literary 
Gazette, Hunt promised, in the Tatler, that whenever Jerdan attacked 
us he should receive four attacks for our one’’—-a programme which 
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found favour with the authorities behind the Western Front. Accordingly, 
if there were any space to fill as the Tatler went to press, Hunt would 
throw such little assegais as these : 


INQUESTS EXTRAORDINARY 
Last week a porter died beneath his burden. 
Verdict—‘‘ Found carrying a ‘ Gazette’ from JERDAN.”’ 


Same day : Two gentlewomen died of vapours. 
Verdict—“ Hair curl’d with Mr. JERDAN’s papers.” 
Or again : 
MEDICAL 
The secret’s found of Brompton’s heavy air : 
JERDAN lives there. 


ye bs 


Hunt hit out, too, with surprising vigour against Galt’s Life of Byron ; 
and later on defended himself against the waspishness of Tom Moore by 
publishing a number of self-contradictory letters from that poet. But there 
can be no mistaking the decline in Hunt’s battle-joining mood after the 
death of that fiery protagonist William Hazlitt. 

At length, then, it happened with Hunt as his son so well says : 
‘ Political and polemical animosities died away, and were succeeded by 
a broader recognition of common purposes and common endeavours, to 
which he had not a little contributed.”” The reason very largely was that 
time had proved the good faith of the man ; the age seemed to have settled 
all the unrests which had perplexed it, and those who had called Hunt a 
renegade in the Examiner days now saw him acting as volunteer laureate 
to Queen Victoria. Doubtings and backbitings among his intimate circle 
were forgotten in the spectacle of “‘ freedom slowly broadening down ”’ ; 
and the hurried entry in Haydon’s notebook for February 5th, 1840, is 
worth volumes : 


ee 


Met Leigh Hunt after an interval of many years, looking hearty, grey, and a 
veteran. We hailed each other. “‘ Haydon,” said Hunt, “ when I see you hosts of 
household remembrances crowd my fancy.” ‘‘ Hunt,” said I, “ I am going to write 
my life, and I’ll do you justice. You would have been burnt at the stake for a principle, — 
and would have feared to put your foot in the mud.” Hunt was affected. 

Hunt : “ Will ygu come and see my play (The Legend of Florence) ?” 

Haypon : “I will: when?” 

Hunt : “ Friday.” 

Haypon : “ I'll applaud you to the skies.” 

Hunt : “ Bring your wife ; I’ll put your names down.” 

Haypon : “I will.” 

““ God bless ye.” “‘ Good-bye.” We parted. . 

8th.—Went to Leigh Hunt’s play, and was highly pleased. The audience was 
enthusiastic. At the conclusion he was brought on the stage—grey, sturdy, worn, 
and timid. I was much affected. Think of poor Hunt being ruined for telling mankind 
what George IV. was ashamed they should know, but was not ashamed to do before 
his Maker provided it was unknown to his people. 

There must be justice hereafter, and to this man justice is due. 
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The effect of this tribute is only realised by contrast with Haydon’s 
angry description of Hunt’s unorthodoxy at the dinner-party twenty-four 
years earlier : since when Haydon had only mentioned him in one casual 
instance throughout his journals. 

As life wore on, Hunt, who had always set a peculiar value on its 
pleasures and aspirations, surveyed them with deepening gratitude and 
ampler comprehension; admiring ‘the admirable Berkeleys and 
Whichcotes, the Father Matthews and Geddeses, the Mendelssohns, 
the Lavaters, the Herders, the Williamses and the Priestleys, the 
Channings, Adam Clarkes, Halls, Carlyles, and Emersons, the Hares, 
Maurices, Kingsleys, Whatelys, Foxes, and Vaughans.”’ Where else can 
we parallel the appreciative sympathy revealed in this enumeration ? 

Rarely can there have been among us a man with such a faculty for 
enjoying the enjoyable. It is a tradition that ‘‘ Orion ” Horne paid him a 
visit, during his later life, one freezing day, to find him in a large room 
with one of those hearths which a more substantial generation has left us. 
Into this great hearth, close to an excellent fire, Hunt had dragged his 
piano, and was playing in ecstasy. “‘ My dear fellow,” cried Horne, “ are 
you aware that you are ruining——” “I know, I know!” said Hunt. 
“ But it’s delicious!” This enjoyment of Hunt’s was restrained and 
guided by his equally rare quality of knowing the good thing when he saw 
it. What volume of selections can be named, chosen, and appreciated with 
more felicity and with safer judgment than Imagination and Fancy? To 
take a less celebrated instance of his instinct for acclaiming at once what 
it has taken many years of mercurial opinion finally to acclaim as rationally 
as he had already done, witness his reception in the Tatler for February, 
1831, of Tennyson. Without hesitation he declared that there had been 
““ no such poetical writing ’—the exact phrase is noteworthy—“ since the 
last volume of Keats ” ; and he proceeded with a critique which occupied 
a large share of several numbers of the paper. On lesser men, such as 
- William Allingham or Father Prout, he was equally eloquent and clear- 
sighted. 

Ethiat's signpost method has been ridiculed by those who should have 
known better. It is simple enough to take a poem by a contemporary 
and condemn lines and passages, thoughit is a task that demands determina- 
tion ; it is harder by far, and far more courageous, to take the same poem 
and revel in it, and say precisely what is most pleasing and valuable in it. 
The cry, ‘‘ Mr. Puff!” was as readily raised in Hunt’s day as our own. 
- A man who will come into the open is a valuable man, and the weaker 
brethren will be glad of him. Very few, however, will ever rival Hunt in 
instant accuracy. And it must be conceded that he intended his italicized 
beauties for those who needed them, not for those who understood every 
hue and tone. Good poetry, even the Eve of St. Agnes, does not always 
immediately receive its due glory by merely being published. bares 

This honest companionship with the reader, fulfilling Lamb’s “I 
~ counsel thee, shut not thy heart ” in a literary way, was not unconnected 
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with vanity of a pardonable kind. There is no doubt that Leigh Hunt 
loved to do the talking, and Mrs. Cowden Clarke testifies, not only that 
his actual conversation was perfection, but that in reading aloud he was 


wonderful. Another anecdote of Hengist Horne’s shows us Hunt and 


Carlyle in argument over the heroism of man. “‘ Hunt never ceased his 
overflowing anticipations, nor the saturnine Carlyle his infinite demurs 
to those finite flourishings. . . . The opponents were so well matched 
that it was quite clear the contest would never come to an end.” It did, 
nevertheless. When the gathering emerged into a bright starlight, Hunt 
made his great attempt. “ Look at that glorious harmony, that sings with 
infinite voices an eternal song of Hope in the soul of man.” Silence—and 
then Carlyle : ‘‘ Eh, it’s a sad sight.” “‘ Hunt sat down on a stone step,” 
as Horne somewhat baldly puts it. 

Thornton Hunt speaks of his father’s “‘ considerateness that fascinated 
even strangers.” An overlooked instance of this is worth recovery from the 
Memories of George Hodder, who was one of the founders of Punch, and 
who had a special reason for his interest in Hunt in that Hunt was one 
of his great predecessors at school. When Hodder met Hunt at dinner 
Hunt was already sixty years old, and had achieved a sort of romantic 
nimbus as the late surviving companion of Shelley and Byron. (The day 
of Keats was not yet.) Hodder found that Hunt had nothing Ossianic 
about him ; yet ‘‘ he looked the man of that refined intellectual power which 
had given him his place in the literature of his time. His complexion ”’ (for 
Hodder’s account is worth following further) “seemed strangely to 
harmonize with his hair . . . in one uniform tint of iron-grey ; his shirt- 
collar ascended from his neck in a négligé manner, which might be con- 
sidered slovenly, but which was picturesquely effective in its loose 
luxuriance. There was, moreover, a sort of valetudinarian air about him, 


and he appeared extremely particular as to what he ate and drank, 


preferring, he said, the mildest form of nutriment.” 

After dinner Hunt took his place “‘ at the Music ’—one remembers 
Keats’ proposed comedy—and gave “‘ ‘ a favourite barcarolle which I was 
in the habit of playing to Birron and Shelley in Italy ’ (he pronounced the 
first name as if it were spelt as I have written it—with two ‘ rr’s’ and the 
‘1’ short). He executed the task with a spirit and delicacy which could 
hardly have been expected from an amateur who had passed the greater 
part of his days in the cultivation of literature.’” Hunt drove Hodder home 
to Kensington in the fly which he had hired, and cordially invited him 
to come at any time, in the same spirit with which he was wont to accept 
and discuss books sent to him by new writers, as, for example, Frederick 
Locker. 

Much has been directly or indirectly written, and spoken, against 
Hunt’s money dealings ; and probably the widest prevailing impression 
is that he saw nothing else in the affair except, for instance, forgetfully 


borrowing £1400 in a twelvemonth from Shelley, and slipping sovereigns 
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in his pocket from Carlyle’s mantelpiece. Literary life is not, traditionally, 


without such necessities ; but it is unfair to Hunt to suppose him helpless 


and a burden to others. Against that view, two typical citations may be 
made. Payne Collier, librarian of the Duke of Devonshire, relates that 
about 1845 Hunt borrowed £200 from that liberal old man, with the 
promise to repay it. “ And,” said the Duke, who never mentioned Hunt 
without some term of endearment or admiration, “ he did repay it, and 
on the very day.”’ Almost at the same time we find Hunt writing to Charles 
Reynell : “ If you will step up here to-morrow morning any time before 
12 I will pay you the £60 odd with kindest thanks.” It will be asked, 
perhaps, why it was that Hunt was constantly in the hand-to-mouth 
state, with so many friends and eventually with several annuities. The 
answer lies partly, no doubt, in the fact recorded by Thornton Hunt : “ If 
he heard that a friend was in trouble, his house was offered as a ‘ home’ ; 
and it was literally so, many times in his life” : partly in the size of his 
family. A hint was thrown out some little time since that the fault rested 
with his wife ; that, among other vices, she had a penchant for alcohol ; 
and that Hunt had to shoulder the consequences. This notion, originally 
due to Hunt’s doctor and friend, Southwood-Smith, requires further proof ; 
and, if proved, it begs a fresh question. 

Of Hunt as journalist what more can or need be said ? His was a unique 
record, whether considered in its extent and variety or in its method and 
style. The mere list of the journals which he edited is considerable, and 


- granted that most were failures in a commercial way and some—the 


Chat of the Week, the Literary Examiner, the Monthly Repository—in 
point of quality, what a magnificent residue! The most interesting and 
remarkable venture was his daily newspaper of four folio pages, written 
almost entirely by himself, entitled the Tatler. This, which Hunt calls “a 
very little work,” began in 1830 and lasted into 1832, so that Hunt may well 
say that it nearly killed him. And yet it contains some of his best work, 
particularly criticisms of the theatre. It is no mean triumph for Hunt that 
such a proportion of his day-to-day (and hand-to-mouth) journalism has 
been found fit to live, and the majority of his very numerous prose books 
are based on his work in periodicals. ‘There are two additions, which will 
never be made, to his bibliography ; they would be good books at that. 


_ According to Mrs. Cowden Clarke, he planned a work on Fabulous Zoology 


and a book of Fairy Tales. ae 
_ The poetical career of Leigh Hunt is singular and worthy of notice. 
It cannot be said that his early work was anything but “ mere trash ”— 
his own appraisement. He had his feather-pated father to thank, or blame, 


4 for its collection and perpetuation. The list of subscribers to Fuvenilia, 


which appeared in 1800, is a tribute to his unfortunate zeal, including as 
it does a host of Royal Academicians—West, Stothard, Bartolozzi, Fuseli, 
Hoppner, and many more—State officials, American connections, Christ’s 


Hospital connections, and virtuosi in the most lamentable profusion. 
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The poems reveal, accordingly, an interest in painting, in America, and 
in Christ’s Hospital, and a facile imitation of the admired nonsense of 
the time. We may notice, at this callow stage, Hunt’s leaning towards 
wordy introductions. ; 

Fuvenilia went rapidly through three editions, and Hunt was all the rage 
with the elect. The Poetical Register for 1801, besides printing more of 


his verses, informed the expectant world that “ Mr. J. H. L. Hunt is_ 


engaged in the composition of a tragedy called the Earl of Surry.” It is 


hard, therefore, to explain how Hunt abstained from producing a new — 


volume of verse between 1800 and 1815, but an examination of his work 
in the Poetical Register, until its demise in 1811, removes any tinge of 
regret that it was so. The Reflector of 1811 and 1812 gave the promise of 


better things. Such is the translation of the Atys of Catullus, and such, — 


from one point of view, the Feast of the Poets. It was the latter irresponsible, 


but not indolent, provocation which gave the title to his first mature col- — 


lection of verse, published in 1815 ; and in its first state it was well calcu- 
lated to pit Hunt against all-comers—which was, perhaps, what he wanted. 


Apollo is discovered suffering from spleen; he decides to invite the — 


versemen to a meal, and to 
See how many souls I can muster worth treating. 


Crabbe appears, but is told to feed downstairs ; Gifford is shown out, it 
not being an at home for small critics ; Scott is snubbed—* be original, 
man ”’; Campbell and Moore are tolerated ; while Coleridge, Southey, 


and Wordsworth (Sam, Bob, and Billy) cause the God to explode : ‘‘ Were © 


there ever such asses on earth?” It will be readily granted that if the 
pilloried parties were exasperated, a host of writers were still more offended 


by being excluded altogether. It is not surprising, either, that the poem — 


was widely read. 


But Hunt was by now eager to capture a laurel for himself, and while — 


in prison he wrote a masque called the Descent of Liberty, which is probably 
the only thing of the sort produced in the last 200 years. For it really is 
a masque, liberally supplied with all the fantastic aerial persone and 
properties of such a composition. Its qualities are not of the highest, but 
they are sufficient to justify a definite position for Hunt among poets. 


The verse runs musically, with new turns and cadences ; there is a daring © 


admixture of truth and fancy. Hunt’s introduction requests that the reader’s 
imagination be the theatre of the masque, and enables him to employ his 
colour-sense to the full in stage directions like this : “‘ A sudden flash of 


radiance, with sweet sounds and perfumes, and to the transport of the — 


beholders, who all start forward except Liberty, Poetry breaks at once 
from out the air, lying as it were upon her wings, and looking with bright- 
eyed earnestness upon the scene. She is in a robe of carnation or flesh- 
colour, scarfed with green, her wings like the bird of Paradise, her head 
crowned with laurel and surmounted by a lambent fire, and a magic wand 


——— 
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in her hand.” This piece contains one or two lyrics which might have been 


reprinted more often. There is the song of Myrtilla, by no means unworthy 
of Elizabethan dramatists : 


Gentle and unknown delight, 
Hovering with thy music near us, 
If that our request be right, 
Lean thee tow’rd the earth, and hear us ; 
And if we may yet rejoice, 
Touch the silence with a voice. . 


It was not in the Descent of Liberty, however, that Hunt made his great 
effort (suggested in the Feast of the Poets) to set poetry in the way that she 
should go, and to substitute Dryden for Pope—and Wordsworth. The 
Story of Rimini, 1816, has been so clapper-clawed that we hardly dare risk 
a phrase about it, but there is little doubt that its versification was on the 
verge of genius and in conjunction with its freedom of colouring opened 
the way for Keats and Shelley. It certainly made its mark on the public 
and earned the immediate honour of reproduction at Boston and 
Philadelphia. But to another audience, in another sense. Hunt was already 
a marked man. We doubt whether more virulence has been expended on 
any man until the declaration of war in .1914 brought such unparalleled 
opportunities. 

With head bloody but unbowed, Hunt returned to the charge, two 
years after Rimini, with his Foliage, or Poems Original and Translated. 
This book contains the Nymphs, a poem of some length in a flowing and 
musical measure, which Shelley found “ delightful.” If anything of Hunt’s 
verse deserves a new hearing, it is this poem, which has some affinity with 
Endymion. On the strength of this poem, liked less and less by Hunt and 
finally ignored by him, together with certain sonnets to the Grasshopper 
and Cricket, the Nile, and a lock of Milton’s hair—sonnets now half- 
classical—Foliage is a famous book. 

But Hunt’s belief in his poems had been shaken, and he was conscious 
of the overshadowing greatness of Shelley and Keats more and more, 
until he could not recognise that his own Nile sonnet was above mere 
sonneteering. Having formerly regarded his gifts with such seriousness, 
his appreciation of others, combined with the vicious condemnations of 
his enemies, caused him to turn to the other extreme. In August, 1831, 
he replied to the Englishman’s Magazine, which had contrasted him with 
his two great poet-friends : “ It is neither pleasant nor profitable to be 
put in juxtaposition with eminent men in whose department one does not 
claim to be found, and then dismissed as not belonging to it: In 1832 he 
produced. his “ collected’? Poetical Works, a volume which did not 
contain above a third of his verse and that often mis-chosen. And from 
this time on he contented himself with minor work, often genial, and 
serene, and delicate ; but the daring had deserted him. There were no 
more Songs of Rimini, which is by no means a negligible thing, since 
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Rimini had, rightly considered, an individual and novel excellence. 
‘‘ Quaintnesses and neologisms ” apart, there is no more luxurious and 
ceremonial poetical pageant. 

The best of his later work consists in his narrative poems, which are 
singularly direct and shrewd in their language, and though not over- 
poetical, yet are most human and sometimes powerful. Solomon’s Ring, 
Abraham and the Fire-Worshippers, and many of the Stories in Verse, 1855, 
reveal a curious orientalism and ascetic wisdom. Add to these Captain 
Sword and Captain Pen, an anti-militarist poem of 1839 which was several 
times reprinted, and dealt with war in a manner not often adopted, to 
my knowledge, by English poets. It was a definite attempt to kill the 
war-spirit by an unexpectedly realistic description of war’s atrocities. 

Hunt’s pretensions to the rank of dramatist may find a brief considera- 
tion here. Inaccessible as are the majority of his books, the modern reader 
has not one chance in a million of reading any of his plays. Three manu- 
scripts changed hands at Hodgson’s nine years ago which would interest 
the still numerous followers of Hunt. These were the blank-verse plays, 
The Secret Marriage, in three acts, and its subsequent recast in five as 
The Prince’s Marriage ; and the two-act adaptation in prose and verse, 
The Double. These, with Look to Your Morals, have not been played nor 
printed ; but the Autobiography describes their import. While these seem 
doomed to remain unknown, there are two plays by Hunt which met a 
better fate—the Legend of Florence and Lovers’ Amazements. 'These are 
to be found in the American edition of Hunt’s poems published in 1866, 
and the Legend of Florence, in separate form, went through two editions. 
Lovers’ Amazements was printed in Hunt’s London Journal of 1850. Both 
plays were performed, with an applause which sweetened Hunt’s declining 
years, in his beloved London ; and Queen Victoria not only went four 
times to see the Legend, but some years afterwards commanded it to be 
performed anew at Windsor Castle. It is pleasant to commend these 
neglected but distinguished pieces to the Phcenix Society of 200 years hence. 
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MR. BERENSON’S THEORY OF ART 


By HOWARD HANNAY 
I 


HE name of this learned critic and broad-minded connoisseur of 

Italian painting immediately calls up in my mind (perhaps I 

might even say one’s mind), side by side with visions of efforts 

to see (not as a connoisseur) Italian frescoes and paintings, a 

very definite explanation of what happened psychologically and physio- 
logically on the successful occasions : an explanation which was somehow 
a trifle repugnant yet nevertheless made an impression, and remains for 
good or ill associated with Giotto, Masaccio, and Michelangelo. ‘Two 
passages in particular about Giotto and Masaccio stand out in the memory 
with quaint prominence : “‘ Our eyes scarcely have had time to light on 
it (Giotto’s Madonna enthroned) before we realise it completely—the 
throne occupying a real space, the Virgin satisfactorily seated upon it, 
the angels grouped in rows about it. Our tactile imagination is put to 
play immediately. Our palms and fingers accompany our eyes much more 
quickly than in presence of real objects, the sensations varying con- 
stantly with the various projections represented, as of face, torso, knees ; 
confirming in every way our feeling of capacity for coping with 
things—for life, in short.” . . . “ Dust-bitten and ruined though his 
(Masaccio’s) Brancacci Chapel frescoes now are, I never see them without 
the strongest stimulation of my tactile consciousness. I feel that I could 
touch every figure, that it would yield a definite resistance to my touch.” 
It is probably the half-humorous picture of the spectator carefully 
observing the electric reactions in his palms and fingers, of the thousands 
of pilgrims from Europe and America who come annually to undergo 
this tactile experience, so “ directly life-communicating and life-enhancing”’ 
which make these passages cover in one’s superficial memory the whole 
of Mr. Berenson’s theory of art. Actually they are only partially representa- 
tive, for Mr. Berenson does not claim that his conception of “ tactile 
values ”’ applies to all art, only to that of figure-painting, and more par- 
ticularly to the Florentine figure-paintings. It is true that he displays a 
little uncertainty, stating at one moment that “‘ the chief business of the 
figure-painter, as an artist, is to stimulate the tactile imagination *? “that 
“unless it satisfies our tactile imagination, a picture will not exert the 
fascination of an ever-heightened reality’; and at another, “ values of 
touch and movement are the specifically artistic qualities in figure-painting 
(at least, as practised by the Florentines).”’ It appears that, while in abstract 
moments he adheres more to the former view, backed up by the judgment 
that figure-painting is the highest type of art, in his concrete historical 
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studies of Italian painting other than Florentine he is led to adopt the 
latter view, that the theory of tactile values is an historical statement of the 
significance and essential artistic content of a particular school of art, the 
Florentine. 

The directing principle that led to the formation of the theory did not 
arise, however, from an immersion in Florentine art : it is the philosophical 
principle of isolation, of the “ thing in itself.” If pictorial art is something 
peculiar and irreducible to something else, it must have some specific 
quintessential character making it different from other activities and other 
arts, such as literature and music. Once we have tracked down this peculiar 
essence we shall have discovered the real source of zesthetic pleasure, and 
the rest will be an overtone, delightful perhaps, but irrelevant. The next 
step is a general analysis of the nature of sight. “ Psychology has ascer- 
tained that sight alone gives us no accurate sense of the third dimension.” 
This sense is obtained by touch helped on by muscular sensations of 
movement. As the painter is depicting three dimensions in two, he must 


construct his third dimension by giving values of touch to retinal impres- 


sions. 

This,. then, will constitute, at any rate, one of the essential zsthetic 
qualities in pictorial art as against those of music (presumably some 
physical attributes of sound) or of literature (presumably some physical 
attributes of words). And, while it must be an ingredient in all kinds of 
painting, it predominates in that dealing with figures, particularly the 
nude. ‘“ We realise objects when we perfectly translate them into terms 
of our own states, our own feelings. . . . The more we endow it (an 
object) with human attributes the less we merely know it ; the more we 
realise it the more does it approach the work of art. Now there is one, and 
only one, object in the visible universe which we need not anthropo- 
morphise to realise—and that is man himself. . . . While it remains true 
that tactile values can, as Giotto and Masaccio have for ever established, 
be admirably rendered on the draped figure, yet drapery is a hindrance 
. . . for we feel it masking the really significant, which is . . . the form 


underneath.” . . . “How much more convincingly will this significance 
shine out . . . when between its perfect rendering and the artist nothing 
intervenes ! ”’ 


Still more is this the case with movement, which is closely associated 
with touch. Only in the nude can we watch “‘ those tautnesses of muscle 
and those stretchings and relaxings and ripplings of skin which, translated 
into similar strains on our own persons, make us fully realise movement.” 
This is the reason why the nude is ‘‘ the most absorbing problem of classic 
art at all times. Not only is it the best vehicle for all that in art which is 
directly life-confirming and life-enhancing, but it is itself the most signi- 
ficant object in the human world.” 

Such is the “ material” significance which no figure-painter can 
altogether neglect without disaster. Mr. Berenson does not say whether 


it is a pure coincidence that the “ material ” significance should constitute 
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the sine qué non of this art. Nor does he definitely state that the art could 
exist without a “ spiritual * significance. In fact, he seems to oscillate 
between the position of regarding the latter as a luxury which may be our 
ruin and that of admitting it as a rather dangerous but inevitable, so to 
speak, feminine complement to the masculine material element which 
does all the hard work. Once again he tends to take up the former position 
in his abstract moments, and the latter when he is faced with the concrete 
situation of an individual artist. On one occasion he goes so far as declaring 
it is always the business of an artist “‘ to reveal to an age its ideals.” 

_ There are, in fact, implied in his criticism two kinds of “ spiritual ”’ 
significance. One is that of Guido Reni, to take an extreme case, the other 
that of Giotto, Masaccio, Michelangelo. But he never draws a clear 
distinction between the two, and the initial idea of “ spiritual ” signi- 
ficance is to him the sentimentality of a Reni. His tendency, accordingly, 
is to associate anything that is not strictly “‘ esthetic” (in the sense of 
constituting painting as against literature) with art that is universally 
admitted to be second-rate. Hence the atmosphere is prejudiced when 
we are faced with a work of art which has similar “ not strictly zsthetic ” 
qualities, but somehow manages to create a real value out of them. Thus 
he admits that, besides the “‘ most important specifically artistic quality ” 
of his work, Giotto possessed other “‘ more obvious, though less peculiar, 
merits’. . . “a painter who, after generations of mere manufacturers 
of symbols, illustrations, and allegories, had the power to render the 
material significance of the objects he painted must, as a man, have had a 
profound sense of the significant. . . . When the theme is sacred story, 
it 1s scarcely necessary to point out with what processional gravity, with 
what hieratic dignity, and with what sacramental intentness he endows 
od ae 
It is a curious fact, and one for which no explanation is offered, that all 
the artists in whom Mr. Berenson finds magnificent tactile values also 
possess in the highest degree the literary qualities which he cannot help 
_ praising, and that when in other artists these qualities go wrong, mysteri- 

iously enough the tactile values are absent. He does not actually state 
that these literary qualities are deformed and degenerating ; he implies 
that they have remained very much the same, but that there is simply 
“no tactile sense to galvanise them into convincing art. ‘‘ For a hundred 
years after Giotto there appeared in Florence no painter equally endowed 
with dominion over the significant: it never occurred to his followers 
that the massive form without its material significance, its tactile value 
is a shapeless sack. . . . Let me paint the obvious, said some clever 
innovator . . . pretty clothes, pretty faces, and trivial action . . . crowds 
still flock to the S. Maria Novelle to celebrate the triumph of the obvious.” 
This kind of anemic art Mr. Berenson describes as the expression of 

emotion (sic), and in the class of emotional (and therefore inferior) artists 
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* These are Mr. Berenson’s terms. 
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fall Filippo Lippi, Benozzo Gozzoli, and Andrea del Sarto in their worst 
moments. 

It is also curious that when he comes to characterise an artist, to describe 
his individual qualities differentiating him from another, he speaks not 
in terms of tactile values (one touch is very much the same as another), 
but in terms of emotion and intellectual significance. It appears, indeed, 
to be the latter which breathes individuality into the very tactile value 
itself. The purely artistic element is kept alive by the overtone, the 
epiphenomenal literary aspect! Thus of Fra Angelico: ‘‘ The charm of 
great facial beauty, the interest of vivid expression, the happiness on all the 
faces, the flowerlike grace of line and colour, the childlike simplicity. . . .” 
Compare this with Giotto’s ‘“ processional gravity,’ with Masaccio’s 
‘‘impressiveness, and power, to subdue and create’; with Pollaiuolo’s 
“‘ tremendous energy, rapidity of movement, lightness, buoyancy ” ; with 
Leonardo’s “ penetrating feeling of mystery and awe,” with Botticelli’s 
unembodied values of touch and movement ; with Michelangelo’s “‘ ideal 
of beauty and force’ wedded to the “ more narrowly artistic capacity 
for feeling and conveying the materially significant.”” With Michelangelo 
the value of the literary overtone seems to have grown so overpowering 
that the purely zxsthetic tactile value becomes ‘“‘ more narrowly artistic ”’ ! 

Further, one notices that there is no negative or dialectical aspect to 
the tactile value : it is just a purely physical positive devoid of that capacit 
of degenerating, of becoming sentimental, melodramatic, artificial, whic 
is peculiar to the human consciousness. When a picture is bad it is because 
of its adventitious literary attributes. A tactile value cannot degenerate. 
No, this is not quite correct. Michelangelo tended to make shoulders 
‘ too broad and too bony simply because they make thus a more powerful 
appeal to the tactile imagination.” However, even this exaggeration of the 
tactile value itself was connected with the emotional ‘“ exaggeration of 
power into brutality.” That is to say, the inner reason of the badness of 


the very tactile value (the artistic essence) lies in the badness of the 
emotional overtone ! 


II 


As I have already stated, the definition of art in terms of ideated 
sensations of touch is elaborated in the volume dealing with the Florentine 
painters, and is advanced as a generalisation of the inner experience of their 
work, although it is also a deduction from the abstract nature of sight. A con- 
sideration, in fact, of the faculty of sight reveals certain outstanding forms 
or categories upon which the painter qua painter, and not qua littérateur, 
historian, or scientist, must concentrate. One of these categories is the 
grasp of the third dimension through “ ideated ” or imagined touching, 
and the Florentines happened to be the first to bring this category into 
full actualisation. They also developed the affiliated category of movement. 
The list, however, is not exhausted. Mr. Berenson does not put the 
question whether it is a closed list or not ; whether the possible categories 
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of art-in-itself are infinite or limited in number. He just plants on us two 
more, one to explain Umbrian art (space composition), the other Venetian 
art (colour), and indicates the possibility of other categories, such as light 
in connection with landscape. Nor does he state definitively whether 
these zsthetic attributes are independent of each other, necessitate each 
other, or can go on accumulating in such a way that art may be said to 
progress with each additional realisation of an essential form. Possibly 
the field will soon be fully explored, and artists will then have to rest 
satisfied with the task of veneering with individuality their tactile values, 
space compositions, etc. But, as Mr. Berenson is at pains to point out, this 
individuality is a volatile thing, dependent on the spirit of the times and 
the temperament of the artist. In fact, it is a manifestation of that abomin- 
able literary element which will keep on intruding, however rude we may 
be to it. “ Life makes different demands from generation to generation 

. as the demands, so the objects of our desire and our admiration vary. 
And as the objects of desire and admiration are altered, so will the subject- 
matter of the arts change. . . . Now the fluctuation of the ideal can affect 
those elements only in the work of art in which the ideal can be obviously 
manifest—in the illustrative past. . . . There remain all the decorative 
elements which mere change in ideal cannot touch, for the good reason 
that the ideal can be adequately presented without them. . . . Some may 
prefer Guido Reni to Botticelli, the Caracci to Giorgione, and Bougereau 
to Puvis de Chavannes, but let them not fancy that their preference rests 
on artistic grounds.” (Note the subtle assumption that the “ ideal ”’ is 
adequately represented by Guido Reni and Bougereau.) 

This tendency to “illustration’’ was the bane of the Sienese and 
Umbrian schools, but the latter were, at any rate, partially saved by 
their life-enhancing space composition, the third important esthetic 
“ding an selbst.” This is different from mere composition in which 
Duccio excelled, and of which descriptions, to be exact, should be couched 
‘in the jangling vocabulary of geometry.” It is in close connection with 
the vaso-motor system. Ordinary composition plays on our feeling for 
pattern—itself a compound of direct optical sensations and their mental 


3 consequences, of faint impressions of balance, and fainter ideated move- 


ments. Space composition is much more potent, producing, as it does, 
immediate effects on the vaso-motor system: with every change of space 
we suffer on the instant a change in our circulation and our breathing. 


Further, space composition is the only art that is intrinsically religious : 


it takes us away from ourselves, and while we are under its spell gives us 


_ afeeling of being identified with the universe. . . . The haunting quandary 


eta oe 


of commonplace minds is how Perugino could have painted pictures so 
rofoundly religious and yet have been an atheist and a villain. 
Perugino and Raphael, these are the two masters of this art which guides 


us through the expansion of our vaso-motor system to the only religious 


emotion which can be communicated (not represented) by painting. 


Obviously, if one desires to say more about this quality shared by these 
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two artists, to distinguish between a space composed by Perugino and 
one composed by Raphael, one is again in danger of introducing into the 
very core of the zsthetic ‘‘ ding an selbst” a supposedly adventitious human 
element. Yet the force of the individual experience is greater than Mr. 
Berenson’s abstract and ever self-identical scheme, and he is compelled 
to hint at characterisation. Perugino’s compositions are cool, fresh, 
spacious, quiet ; but Raphael’s possess, besides this, a grandeur, a solemn 
and ennobling dignity. : 
In the work of both artists concurrent with, but independent of, this 
intrinsic value of space composition, which is of the same kind, but not 
quite so invigorating as a value of touch or movement, there are other 


more immediately popular and sometimes genuinely fascinating values of © 


imagery and illustration. Mr. Berenson waxes very enthusiastic over the 
charming types celebrated by Perugino and Raphael, and one sometimes 
even suspects that he is being slightly sentimental, and that his disapproval 
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in “‘ serious ”’ art of these literary appeals is a reflection on, and a revulsion © 


from, his own occasional weaknesses of taste. His profounder and more — 


permanent taste admires the austerity of Giotto and Masaccio, but the — 


fact is borne in upon one from reading his volume on the Central Italian 


oe 


painters that he likes Raphael’s rather over-soft and sentimental* ladies. — 


Moreover, his theory enables him to go on liking them, because he can 
draw a sharp line and say to himself : “‘ Yes, the pleasure I derive from 
this ‘ sublime apparition of woman,’ ‘ the type which for four hundred 


fae in ats Beg 


years has fascinated Europe,’ is quite legitimate : but it has no connection — 


with art : my heart (metaphorically) is charmed, but not my tactile sense.” 
So in this mood he can continue eulogising Raphael’s virtuosity as an 


illustrator without any severe examination of the character of the senti- © 


ment illustrated. When, however, he turns from this slightly patronising — 


attitude to the sterner affair of art, which is only concerned with “‘ imper- 


sonal’ emotions, an undercurrent of criticism of the actual sentiment 


of Raphael becomes discernible. Raphael’s types are felt to be slightly 
pretty ; they are on the slope towards Guido Reni. 

Colour, the fourth important category of art, was the preoccupation of 
the Venetian painters. Now of colour there is very little to be said except 


that one sees it with the eye, and that it is bright or dull. Recently, of 


course, the theory of the spectrum has rendered possible investigations 
into colour in its relation to art similar to Mr. Berenson’s investigations 
into the complexities of our perception of the third dimension through 
touch and muscular strain and the vaso-motor system. I refer to the 


scientific explanations of Impressionist art. The Venetians, however, were 


without this valuable knowledge, and the critic is therefore in a difficult 
position so far as the purely esthetic aspect is concerned. If he wants to 
say more than “ Venetian art—good colour,”’ he must divert our interest 


from the essence to the overtone, to the individuality of the artist, and, 


* The implied criticism of Raphael is not intended to cover the whole of his work. 
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as we have seen, this belongs to the popular field of illustration, and is 
often concerned with that most inartistic of things, a human ideal. Mr. 
Berenson’s attitude is sufficiently eclectic to allow him to indulge in this 
literary pastime without many qualms. Indeed, he appears sometimes to 
be on the point of admitting that the human emotion ina painting possesses 
a genuine zsthetic value that is only a little inferior to the value of the 

decorative ”’ qualities considered in abstraction from the rest. Later on 
we shall see him committing himself more deliberately to this view, but 
at present we are dealing with the volume on Venetian painters. This 
volume, published in 1894, was the first of the series on Italian painters, 
and a careful reading of it leaves the impression that when it was written 
Mr. Berenson had not formulated at all clearly in his mind his esthetic 
theories of touch and movement and space. He was, therefore, free to 
look at art from an historical point of view, and to penetrate and discriminate 
its “ spiritual ” qualities without being haunted by a mocking conscious- 
ness that this was mere superficial literature. We are told, for instance, 
that the real interest of Italian painting is that it expressed the Renaissance, 
and that at Venice this expression attained perfection. The most vital 
difference that can be indicated between the arts in antiquity and modern 
times is that now the arts tend to address themselves more and more to 
the actual needs of men, while in olden times they were supposed to serve 
some more than human purpose. Venetian painting completed the transi- 
tion. And for the expression of the new ideas representation merely by 
form and colour were not enough : light and shadow and effects of space 
were also needed. 

This last statement, which summarises pages 16 and 17 of the Venetian 
Painters, contains a very important admission. The interest in the abstract 
attributes, form, colour, light, shadows, was not intrinsic to these attributes 
in their bare physical condition: it lay in an historical and psychological 
situation which made these abstract entities suddenly glow from within 
with an ideal set of values. 


III 


The foregoing analysis of the principles developed in the volumes on 
Italian painting, published between 1894 and 1907, may appear to the 
reader somewhat incoherent and meandering. And the criticism may be 
made that it would have been better to have built up the principles into 
a logical framework which could then have been regarded from a critical 
standpoint with a view to suggesting alterations and improvements. 
Instead a more or less opportunist middle course has been followed. 
The justification for this course is in the very opportunist character of 
Me. Berenson’s criticism. He does not possess a hard-and-fast doctrine : 
he explicates and modifies his thinking as he goes along, and if his 
experience of the particular painter with whom he is concerned at the 
moment seems to demand an explanation which does not immediately 
tally with some previous explanation, he does not hesitate (as a doctrinaire 
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might) to bring it forward. Sometimes he perceives the disparity and 
attempts to overcome it: at other times he leaves the two theories in 
dissociation. The result is that in his critical works one can find faithfully 
reflected in an undissolved form nearly the whole of the conflicting 
esthetic thinking of the last thirty years. 

In the two years between the completion of the Venetian Painters and 
the Florentine Painters (1896) he seems to have undergone a reaction 
against the kind of criticism which is epitomised in Walter Pater’s 
encomium of Leonardo da Vinci’s Mona Lisa. He himself tells how, 
when a young man, “a youthful aspirant for artificial paradises,” he would 
spend the hours of long summer days before the Mona Lisa, trying to 
match what he “‘ was really seeing and feeling with the famous passage 
of Walter Pater that, like so many of his contemporaries, he had learnt 
by heart.” Finally, honesty won the day, and it was decided that Walter 
Pater was talking literature but not relevant sense. And the sweeping 
inference was drawn that Pater’s mistake was not in his judgment regarding 
the essential content of this particular picture but in his whole method 
of approach. This was the “ literary’ method, and so Mr. Berenson, 
together with many contemporaries, went in search of some peculiarity 
which could not possibly be called literary. We have seen his conclusions. 
But we have also seen that, parallel with what he has diagnosed as the 
esthetic nucleus, he has allowed the continued existence of the literary 
content. Sometimes he has regarded it as a mistake, sometimes he has 
almost restored it to its throne. But, on the whole, the attitude has been 
one of condign tolerance, of patronage of a mild human weakness almost 
on a plane with the love of sweetmeats and pdtisseries. 

This brings us up to about 1907. Since that date his writings have shown 
indications of a certain reaction in favour of “ spiritual significance.” In 
1909 he published an interesting volume entitled A Sienese Painter of the 
Franciscan Legend. 'This admittedly concentrates on the dramatic aspects 
of the pictures, and Mr. Berenson carefully points out that he has not 
deserted his former position : he is quite conscious of the fact that he is 
not for the moment concerned with Sassetta’s frescoes ‘‘ as works of art 
in the more specific sense.’’ He is inquiring what Italian painters, if any, 
embodied the spirit and teaching of St. Francis. 

But in the course of his inquiry he commits himself perhaps more 
deeply than he would care to admit. He contends that Italian art is not 
essentially religious, that its main preoccupation was with the material 
significance of things, and that it never attained to the supreme heights 
of Chinese Buddhist art, which is permeated with the sense of the spiritual, 
with the profoundest and most transparent religious significance. Thus 
Giotto, although he created great works of art, was unable to interpret the 
life of St. Francis. The subject of his frescoes fell outside the inner interest 
guiding the artist’s hand. It was left for a Sienese artist, Sassetta, to 
express pictorially the real emotional value of the legend of the Saint. 
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And his medium was not “‘ modelling in the round,” but “ pure line with 
values of movement only.” 

_ It is not my purpose here to discuss the correctness of Mr. Berenson’s 
judgment regarding Sassetta or even to criticise the curious suggestion 
that the Sienese were the most emotional and mystically inclined of 
peoples in consequence of the fact that they tended to avoid modelling in 
the round and to procure effects by pure line. I merely cite the eulogy 
of Sassetta as a case where Mr. Berenson clearly makes the emotional 
and intellectual sympathy of the artist the mainspring of his art, and 
talks of the result as though it had genuine esthetic merit simply because 
of the truth of the imaginative representation. In fact, he practically 
invests illustration with autonomous zsthetic power. 

This was in 1907. In the meantime the theoretical movement, to which 
Mr. Berenson had contributed his share, was culminating in action. Not 
for a moment would one venture to suggest that the artists were listening 
to the lucubrations of the critics ! They, too, were thinking for themselves, 
and just happened upon similar conclusions, and these conclusions took 
such a powerful grip on their minds that very soon action ensued. The 
air was awhirl with ideas of abstract plasticity, structure, decoration, 
movement, and their concrete embodiments were the cubist and futurist 
works of art which spread over Europe in an abstract and monotonously 
identical flood. 

Mr. Berenson could not altogether approve. He did not, however, 
retract or modify his theory: he simply turned upon the artists who, 
virtually, were his disciples, and arraigned them for being too logical. 
‘* Logic has been the ruin of most of the more ambitious and more intel- 
lectual art movements of the last eight centuries, from Gothic architecture 
to Cubist painting. . . . Few of the worst horrors of history are due to 
other causes, and it alone is being responsible for the most monstrous 
horror of all which is being enacted now.”* And in the same ‘essay, but 
in another context, he sums up his general position : “ It has never been 
my intention to advocate the view that illustration and expression were 
of no consequence. In my Florentine Painters, published more than twenty 
years ago, I laid as much stress upon “spiritual significance’ as I did 
upon ‘movement’ and ‘tactile values.’ But the last term was new, 
mysterious, and promising, and thus ended by attracting all the attention, 
the more so that I had taken the human interest and ethical appeal in 
works of art for granted, as calling for no definition or discussion, and 
had felt free to devote my zeal to the part of the theory whose strangeness 
demanded exposition and defence. Moreover, I insisted in that small 
volume, and in others which followed, that a painting made up almost 
entirely of illustrative elements could never count as a great work of art, 
while, on the contrary, a great work of art might be as devoid of inten- 
tional illustration as unconscious nature itself.” 


* Written during the war in 1916. 
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So we are left in rather an uncomfortable and ambiguous dilemma. If 
we take Mr. Berenson seriously we are committing the sin of the too 
logical German. On the other hand, if we neglect his premisses altogether, 


unless by some lucky and catastrophic chance we can become “ as uncon- 


scious nature itself,” we shall degenerate, as artists, into mere illustrators, 
and, as the general public (including the critics), into literary dupes. 

There is, however, a third alternative, namely, to be more logical even 
than the German, and to investigate the premisses of Mr. Berenson’s 
syllogism. 

It is not absolutely clear what these are, for we are offered several 
versions containing slight but unmistakable shades of difference. But the 
fundamental assumption (or, if not assumption, then argument) is that 
there is a marked and insuperable distinction between the material 
elements, such as tactile values and the spiritual values, such as a sense 
of power, dignity, and so on. By the employment of the term “ material ” 
we must not be misled into thinking that the discussion concerns the 
question of the relation between the content of the expression and the 
external material—stone, tempera, oil colour, and so on. The distinction 
rests within the content : it is a distinction between types of subject. 

Once this distinction is agreed upon the further problem arises as to 
the relation between the two subjects. Can one be without the other or 
are they mutually necessary ? It is well, however, to inquire, first of all, 
whether the distinction is valid, because, if it is not, we need not trouble 
even to consider these contingent problems. 

That, in my opinion, it is not valid I have consistently endeavoured 
to indicate in the course of my actual exposition of Mr. Berenson’s theory, 
not so much by introducing an external refutation as by showing how 
in his concrete historical criticism he supplies his own corrective. In every 
instance, whether of tactile values, movement, space composition, or 
colour, he is compelled to individualise and characterise. And in doing 
so he inevitably makes a certain spiritual or literary element, inherent, 
immanent in the so-called material element. What is it that distinguishes 
Masaccio’s tactile values from Michelangelo’s, or Botticelli’s movement 
from Pollaiuolo’s or from that of Greek bas-reliefs ? It is precisely the 
temperament of the artist: his reaction to the cosmos: his dominant 
impulses and inspirations. And these, in their turn, are inseparably 
connected with his environment, with the circumstances of his life and 
the history of his period. If there were no difference between the 

material ” qualities of works of art, they would no longer be works of 
art, but scientific schemata of movement, touch, space, and so on. The 
would be abstract generalisations differing only numerically. And this, 
literally, is the impression which some modern criticisms leave with us. 
Mr. Berenson might reply that it is only the critical bore who expatiates 
on the temperament and outlook of the artist, because these things are 
quite obvious from the start. I am constrained to retort that if he thinks 
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that in his €ssays on Leonardo or Raphael or Correggio he has made plain 
either to himself or his readers the real truth about these easy and obvious 
matters he is thoroughly mistaken. Moreover, it seems to me that his 
contention is an inversion of the real facts. It is far easier to discourse on 
the planes of Cezanne or the designs (in the abstract) of El Greco than 
to penetrate into the emotional psychology of these artists. In fact there 
is a certain moral cowardice in the modern methods of art criticism. 
One is more likely to go wrong : to make a fool of oneself when attempting 
to characterise an emotion than when analysing technique. This is another 
indication of the greater difficulty of the former task. The modern move- 
ment against “ literary ”’ art criticism is at bottom largely due to reaction 
against unrestrained outpourings : but the fact that Walter Pater wrote 
unrestrainedly about the Mona Lisa does not necessitate the conclusion 
that there is not some truth ascertainable about the picture of the same 
kind as Pater’s error, even if it is the statement that the sentiment of the 
picture is tainted and illusory (which I very much doubt). And this truth 
- would not be independent of or complementary to the tactile and com- 
_ positional aspects of the picture: it would be immanent in them, deter- 
mining their form and value. 

If this is correct, the further question must follow whether the schematic 
conceptions of space, touch, and colour serve any useful purpose, whether 
they are not misleading and do not enable mediocre artists to advance 
claims for their works which a dispassionate consideration free from 
pedantic bias does not confirm. And, in fact, it is frequently noticeable 
that when critics want to say something soothing and noncommittal they 
do tend to talk in the ambiguous clichés of decorative and structural 
values and to avoid all reference to the quality of the human imagination 
that is implicit in such values. There is an almost exact parallel in literature 
and drama. Substitute rhythm for movement, plot and composition for 
space composition, and vitality of style for tactile values, and describe 
and anatomise literature and drama with these instruments, and you get 
very much the same result as in the specialist “‘ esthetic ” art criticism. 
- Only in literature this kind of thing is now a bit out of fashion. We have 
realised that rhythm and plot and style cannot be abstracted from the 
content without depriving the work of its very life, and that we cannot 
judge whether a plot and a style are good apart from the meaning and 
significance from which they have been extracted. Surely it is time that 
we realised that the position in pictorial and plastic art is substantially the 


same ! 
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A NOTE ON CONGREVE 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 


ONGREVE’S principal continental critic has remarked that 
literary history has behaved towards him in a very stepmotherly 
fashion (sehr stiefmiitterlich). There is no other English poet of 
equal rank of the last two centuries and a half whose biography 

has been so persistently neglected. When, in 1888, I wrote my Life of 
Congreve I had had no predecessor since John Oldmixon, masquerading 
under the pseudonym of “‘ Charles Wilson,” published that farrago of lies 
and nonsense which he called Memoirs of The Life, Writings and Amours 
of William Congreve, Esq., in 1730. In this kingdom of the blind, however 
one-eyed, I continue to be king, since in the thirty-three years succeeding 
the issue of my biography no one has essayed to do better what I did as 
well as I could. The only exception is the William Congreve, sein Leben und 
seine Lustspiele, published in 1897 by Dr. D. Schmid, who was, I believe, 
and perhaps still is, a professor in the university of Graz in Austria. I 
darted, full of anticipation, to the perusal of Dr. Schmid’s volume, but 
was completely disappointed. He reposes upon me with a touching 
uniformity ; he quotes me incessantly and with courteous acknowledg- 
ment ; but I am unable to discover in his whole monograph one grain of 
fact, or correction of fact, not known to me in 1888. 

In spite of this, I have always believed that someone with more patience 
and skill than I possess would be able to add much to our knowledge of a 
man who lived with the Pope and Swift and Addison of whom we know 
so much. The late George A. Aitken, who seemed to carry about with him 
a set of Réntgen rays which he applied to the members of the Age of Anne, 
would have been the man to do it. Not very long before his lamented death 
I urged the task upon Aitken ; but his mind was set on other things, on 
Prior in particular. I do not know why it is that Congreve, one of the great 
dramatists of the world, perhaps our greatest social playwright, seems to 
lack personal attractiveness. It is a scandal that he has never been edited. 
Fis plays are frequently, but always imperfectly, reprinted, and without any 
editorial care. I was rejoiced to see that Mr. Montague Summers, than 
whom no one living is more competent to carry out such a labour, proposed 
to edit Congreve’s plays. But even he did not intend to include the poems, 
the novel, or the letters ; and I have heard no more of his project. To the 
book-collector the folio publications of Congreve in verse are precious 
and amusing, but they have never attracted the notice of a bibliographer. 
Scholarship has, indeed, been stiefmiitterlich towards Congreve, as the 
Austrian critic said. ' 

My excuse for recalling this subject is the fact that I am able, through 
the kindness of Mr. Thos. J. Wise, to announce the existence of a work 
by Congreve hitherto unknown and unsuspected in its original form. In 
the matchless library of Mr. Wise there lurks an anonymous quarto of 
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which the complete title is : ‘‘ An Impossible Thing. A Tale. London: 
Printed : And Sold by J. Roberts in Warwick-Lane, MDCCXX.” This was 
shown by Mr. Wise to several of our best authorities, who combined in 
the conjecture that it must be a hitherto unknown work by Prior, Yet 
since Congreve’s death—and this shows how little anybody reads him— 
the contents of Mr. Wise’s quarto have appeared in each successive edition 
of the poems. But before this was perceived the truth had dawned upon 
Mr. Wise, who, turning over the Historical Account of the English Poets, 
a publication by Curll in 1720, found that the following entry occurs in 
the “ Corrigenda ” : 
Mr. Congreve. This Gentleman has lately oblig’d us with two Tales from 
Fontaine, entitled, 
I. The Impossible Thing. 
Il. The Man That lost his Heifer. 


These form his pamphlet of the same year, 1720. When Mr. Wise was kind 
enough to point this out to me it was only left for me to add that the 
anonymous Historical Account was the work of Giles Jacob, the friend 
whose notes on Congreve’s life form the nucleus of all we know about 
him. Thus the authorship of the two poems was proved. And it was only 
after that proof that I turned to the index of the old editions and found 
there the two poems, lurking unsuspected. I blush to recall the painful 
incident. 

However, the separate publication of the two poems in a quarto of 1720 
is a wholly unrecorded fact, and important to bibliographers. The Peasant 
in Search of his Heifer is added apparently as an afterthought, to fill up 
the sheet. An Impossible Thing opens with these lines : 


To thee, Dear Dick, this Tale I send, 
Both as a Critick and a Friend. 

I tell it with some Variation 

(Not altogether a Translation) 

From La Fontaine ; an Author, Dick, 
Whose Muse would touch thee to the quick. 
The Subject is of thatsame kind 

To which thy Heart seems most inclin’d. 
How Verse may alter it, God knows ; 
Thou lov’st it well, I’m sure, in Prose. 
So without Preface, or Pretence, 

To hold thee longer in Suspense, 

I shall proceed, as I am able, 

To the Recital of my Fable. 


a 
| 
: 
; 
He does proceed, not without considerable indelicacy, but in excellent 
| 
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running verse. The “ Dick ” who was to enjoy it I conjecture—and in this 
Mr. Austin Dobson confirms me—to have been Richard Shelton, who is 
connected with Prior’s Alma and A Case Stated. Prior and Congreve 
“have so much in common that it is tantalising not to be able to persuade 


t 


them to throw light upon one another ; they were haunting the same 
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The discovery, after 200 years, of a unique copy of an unsuspected 
separate publication by Congreve confirms a suspicion of mine that other 
such pamphlets may exist. The earliest attempt at a bibliography was made 
by Giles Jacob, evidently under the poet’s own eye, in 1720. Jacob gives a 
list of poems, with which “ the ingenious Mr. Congreve, besides his 
excellent Dramatick Works, has oblig’d the Publick,” but he adds no dates. 
Of these poems the first is An Epistle to the Right Honourable Charles Lord 
Halifax, and the six next are odes of each of which we possess the text in 
folio form. But of the Epistle to Halifax no separate edition is known, and it 
appears first in the octavo of 1710. But I cannot help suspecting that Giles 
Jacob possessed, or could refer to, a folio sheet of (probably) 1694, the year 
in which Halifax, to reward Congreve for the dedication of The Double 
Dealer, is supposed to have appointed him a Commissioner for licensing 
hackney-coaches. But I have shown how confused is all the evidence with 
regard to Congreve’s offices, which roused Thackeray to such superfluous 
indignation. Perhaps the shilly-shallying of Charles Montague had some- 
thing to do with the suppression of an original folio of the Epistle, if it 
ever existed. In any case, a single sheet with, or more likely without, the 
signature of Mr. Congreve is worth looking out for. : 

As thirty-three years have passed since my Life of Congreve was published 
I venture to take occasion to mention here one or two slight matters which 
I should like any possessors of that volume to interpolate. If I had the 
opportunity to issue a new edition I should further enlarge on a matter 
which I did make prominent, the very leading part which the veteran 
Dryden took in advancing the fortunes of his young and hitherto unknown 
rival. The episode is a charming one, and I have now some instances of i 
which escaped me in 1888. As is known, Congreve came up from the 
country some time in 1692. He was introduced by Southerne to Dryden, 
who took a great fancy to him at once. Dryden was preparing a composite 
translation of Fuvenal, and he gave the young man the Eleventh Satire to 
turn. Next came Dryden’s Persius, to which Congreve prefixed a splendic 
poem of compliment: the triumph of The Old Bachelor followed in 
January. All this, and more, I worked out; but one very interesting 
evidence of Dryden’s assiduous kindness escaped me. In 1705 was published 
as a folio pamphlet the Ode on Mrs. Arabella Hunt singing, and I supposed 
that this was the original appearance of this pindaric, which is one of 
Congreve’s best. But my attention has been arrested by observing that 
1705 was the year in which Arabella Hunt died, and also that so early 
as 1693 Dryden published this ode in his Third Miscellany. The Arabella 
Hunt ode therefore belongs to the beginning, and not, as I supposed, to 
the close, of Congreve’s brief poetic career. It is a beautiful thing : 


Let all be hushed, each softest motion cease ; 
Be every loud tempestuous thought at peace ; 
And every ruder gasp of breath 

Be calm, as in the arms of Death, 
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and ends with a Keats-like couplet : 


Wishing forever in that state to lie, 
For ever to be dying so, yet never die. 

It is now plain that this ode was published as a book at the death of 
the singer, but had been composed at least twelve years earlier. Another 
instance of Dryden’s connection with Congreve, which I observed too 
late to record it, is the fact that the latter contributed a song to the Love 
Triumphant of the former in 1694. In the dedication of that play Dryden 
speaks of‘! my most ingenious friend, Mr. Congreve,” who has observed 

the mechanic unities ” of time and space strictly. Love Triumphant was 
Dryden’s last play, and its failure was complete. A spiteful letter-writer 
of the time gloats over its damnation because it will ‘“ vex huffing Dryden 
and Congreve to madness.’ All this confirms the idea that the elder poet’s 
complaisance in the younger was matter of general knowledge, and 
Dryden’s withdrawal from the ungrateful theatre must have been a blow 
of Congreve, who, however, practically stepped at once into Dryden’s 
shoes. 

Another biographical crumb. Charles Hopkins, one of the poet-sons of 
Ezekiel Hopkins, the once-famous Bishop of Derry, was a protégé of 
Dryden, and in 1697 brought out his second play, Boadicea, which he 
dedicated to Congreve in a long poem, from which we learn that Hopkins 
was:an intimate friend and disciple of the author of The Double Dealer : 


You taught me first my Genius and my Power, 
Taught me to know my own, but gave me more. 


He praises Congreve’s verses, and then goes on to say, in lines of 
conspicuous warmth and sincerity : 


Nor does your Verse alone our Passions move, 
Beyond the Poet, we the Person love. 

In you, and almost only you, we find 

Sublimity of Wit and Candour of the Mind. 

Both have their Charms, and both give that delight. 
’Tis pity that you should, or should not write. 


He proceeds, enthusiastically, in this strain, and closes at last in words 
which still carry a melodious echo : 


Here should I, not to tire your patience, end, 
But who can part so soon, with such a Friend ? 
You know my Soul, like yours, without design, 
You know me yours, and I too know you mine. 
I owe you all I am, and needs must mourn 

My want of Power to make you some return. 
Since you gave all, do not a part refuse, 

But take this slender Offering of the Muse. 
Friendship, from servile Interest free, secures 
My Love, sincerely, and entirely yours. 


This is by no means the only occasion on which Charles Hopkins 
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proclaimed his gratitude and affection. As early as 1694 he paid a tribute of 
friendship to Congreve, who wrote a prologue to Hopkins’ first tragedy, 
Pyrrhus King of Epirus (1695). I think we may presume that it was owing 
to the greater poet’s influence that Pyrrhus was put on the stage, for 
Congreve warmly recommended it, saying: 


Tis the first Flight of a just-feather’d Muse, 
adding to the audience : 


Then spare the Youth ; or if you’ll damn the Play, 

Let him but first have his, then take your Day, 
words which Congreve would hardly have used unless he had been 
responsible for the production. 

It is odd that Hopkins should speak so humbly and Congreve dwell on 
his friend’s inexperience, since Hopkins was at least six years older than © 
Congreve, who was now twenty-seven and pretended to be only twenty- 
five. He enjoyed no further advantage from the devoted attachment of © 
Charles Hopkins, who retired immediately to his father’s home in London- 
derry. Already he felt the decay of ‘‘ a weak and sickly tenement,” and his — 
last play, pathetically entitled Friendship Improv’d (1697), was sent to — 
London from Londonderry with a preface that bewailed his broken 
health. According to Giles Jacob, he was “‘ a martyr to the cause of hard — 
drinking, and a too Passionate fondness for the fair Sex.’ The same 
authority says that Hopkins ‘“‘ was always more ready to serve others 
than mindful of his own Affairs,’ and we can well believe it. An hour 
before his death, which took place in 1700, Charles Hopkins, “‘ when in ; 
great pain,” wrote a last-copy of verses, which have been preserved. And — 
so Congreve lost this most faithful henchman at the very moment when } 
his own last and perhaps greatest play, The Way of the World, failed on 
the stage, and when he was most in need of sympathy. 

Now for a white sheet to wrap both Congreve and myself. In 1888 I 
took credit, and not unjustly, for having discovered that Congreve prefixed © 
verses to the first edition of a little rare book called Reliquie Gethiniane, 
which were never reprinted until I restored them, and that these were 
entirely different from those he prefixed to the third edition of the same 
book in 1703, the latter alone having been always since reprinted among © 
Congreve’s verses. Both poems are conceived in a Donne-like spirit of 
hyperbole. Grace, Lady Gethin, about whom I have found out more since © 
my Life of Congreve was published, was a young Irish lady, Miss Norton, 
who married an Irish baronet, Sir Richard Gethin, and died at the age of 
twenty-one in 1697. She secured a wide reputation for learning and piety, 
and she was actually buried in Westminster Abbey. Her essays—with | 
mortuary folding-plates, again in the spirit of Donne—were posthumously 
published and produced a favourable sensation. But to my great confusion 
Leslie Stephen, who had (marvellously) studied Lady Gethin, pointed 
out to me, when he read my biography, that she was a fraud, conscious a 


unconscious. Her so-called works were cribbed out of several seventeenth- 
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century writers of morality, but particularly out of Bacon. She had copied 
them into her commonplace book, doubtless without guile. My dear 
friend and master grimly remarked, ‘‘ I wonder neither you nor Congreve 
spotted ‘ reading makes a full man’! ”? But he never said a word in print 
about our negligence, which deepens my remorse. I suspect that Congreve 
did not read the Reliquie carefully, but it is strange that none of Lady 
Gethin’s contemporary admirers discovered the mare’s-nest. 

In 1888 I was not able to describe Congreve’s ode on the Taking of 
Namur in its original form, but since then I have secured a copy of the 
first edition of 1695. The title is A Pindarique Ode, Humbly Offer’d to 
the King, On His Taking Namure. By Mr. Congreve. There are many 
differences of text, showing that the poet subjected the poem to careful 
revision. In this first form, the King, afterwards spoken of as ‘“‘ William,” 
is described and addressed as ‘‘ Nassaw ”’; perhaps the poet was advised 
that his Majesty did not care to be incessantly reminded of his Dutch 
origin. Here is a cancelled passage, describing the horrors of the attack : 

Cataracts of Fire Precipitate are driv’n 

On their Adventurous Heads, as Ruin rain’d from Heaven . . . 

Echoes each scalding step resound, 

And horrid Flames, bellowing to be unbound, 

Tumble with hollow rage in Cavern’d Ground. 
Perhaps Congreve thought this was too boisterous. In the Namur ode 
there are curious reminiscences of the battle of the angels in Paradise Lost. 
There was no half-title to this ode, let collectors take notice. 

The complete neglect which has overtaken the minor writings of 
Congreve is regrettable. His odes and pastorals are deformed by a too- 
conscious rhetoric, and his imagery is apt to be what is called “ artificial,” 
that is to say, no longer in fashion. But they bear evidence of high cul- 
tivation and an elevated sense of style. When Dr. Johnson said that The 
Mourning Muse of Alexis (1695) was “‘ a despicable effusion ”’ he fell into 
the sin of over-statement. I admit that this agony of regret for the death 
of good Queen Mary II may not have been very sincere, and that the 
imagery is often vapid. Yet the poem is an interesting and a skilful 
exercise in a species of art which has its place in the evolution of our 
literature. It is not so good as Marvell would have made it earlier, or as 
Collins later. But in 1695 I know not who could have done it better except 
Dryden, and even he, if more vigorous, was not commonly so melodious. 
That Congreve could not write a tolerable song I frankly admit. To book- 
collectors, however, the separate minor publications of our poet seem to 
offer a field which is still unharvested. With Mr. Wise’s new discovery, 
and with the posthumous Letter to Viscount Cobham, there are some nine 
or ten separate publications, besides the four (or five, with The Fudgment 
of Paris of 1701) quarto plays. When to these we add the controversial 
pamphlets and Squire Trelooby, in its two forms of 1704 and 1734, we 
have quite an interesting little body of first editions for the bibliophile 
to expend his energy in collecting. 
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Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. The 


Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 
GENERAL NOTES 


HE chief event of the last few weeks, as far as matters of general biblio- 
graphical interest go, has been the publication of Mr. Falconer Madan’s 
The Bodleian Library at Oxford (Duckworth ; 2s. net), which forms part of 


a series of short “‘ treatises on educational subjects which may, it is hoped, — 


constitute some vindication of a classical and liberal education.” Certainly Mr. Madan’s 
contribution +o this effort performs its function admirably, as might be expected 
of the work of so distinguished a librarian and bibliographer. The example of Sir 


Thomas Bodley, who devoted the latter part of his life to creating, upon the ruins of — 
the Library which had existed at Oxford before the Reformation, and by his own effort, — 


a worthy library for his University, is an inspiring one to all those who have in them 
any respect for learning and for devotion to an ideal. In 1598 Bodley offered to restore 
the University library. 

For the effecting whereof (in his own words) I found my selfe furnished in a competent 
proportion, of such fower kindes of ayds, as unless I had them all, there was no hope of 
good successe : for without some kind of knowledg, as well in the learned and moderne 
tongues, as in sundry other sorts of Scholasticall literature, without some purse habilitie 
to goe throwgh with the charge, without very great store of honorable friends, to further 
the designe, and without speciall good leasure to follow such a worke, it could but have 
proued a vayne attempt and inconsiderate. 


Bodley’s attempt proved far from “‘ vayne and inconsiderate ” ; in 1602 the Library 
was opened, with Thomas James as first librarian ; a visit was paid to it in 1605 by 
James I, and in the same year the first printed catalogue was issued ; and at the end 
of 1610 an agreement was entered into with the Stationers’ Company whereby one 
copy of every book published by any member of the Company was to be sent gratis 
to the Library at Oxford. On January 28th, 1613, Bodley died, aged sixty-seven, his 
great work firmly established and ready to develop, in the normal course of things and 
time, into the great institution we now know. Unfortunately I have no space here to 


follow Mr. Madan through the rest of his little book—I can only advise my readers to — 


do that for themselves. I should, however, like to draw attention to the enviable 
longevity of Bodley’s Librarians : from 1768 to 1913, for instance, the Bodleian was 


ruled by only four men—John Price, 1768-1813 ; Bulkeley Bandinel, 1813-1860 3 


Henry Octavius Coxe, 1860-1881 ; and Edward Williams Byron Nicholson, 1882-1912. 


This must, I imagine, be a record for almost any institution. Finally, it is perhaps — 
only fitting that Mr. Madan’s own book should have some bibliographical peculiarity — 


about it ; the publishers’ stamp on the title-page says : ‘‘ To be published on 17 Feb., 
1921,” while on the back of the title-page is printed “ First published 1919,” and the 
preface is dated “ November, 1919.” This delay between printing and publication 
causes the book to contain one minor inaccuracy (the price of the Bodleian Quarterly 


Record is given as 6d. instead of the present-day 1s.) which must grate upon the soul 
of the author. 


0 Bae are several other publications of which I have to acknowledge receipt. | 


No. 4 (New Series) of The Library contains, beside the Annual Report of the 


Council of the Bibliographical Society, papers on “ The Printing of Fielding’s Works,” 


by J. Paul de Castro ; “ The Earliest French Itineraries, 1552 and 1591,” by Sir H. 
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George Fordham ; and “‘ Anthony Munday and his Books,” by Miss M. St. Clare 
Byrne. The two latter papers were read to the Society on November 1 5th and 
December 2oth last respectively. Harvard Library Notes, which is a very much 

_ Improving publication, has, among other articles, one on “ A Lost Manuscript.” 
This deals with a complete copy in Joseph Ritson’s handwriting of the lost “ William 
Tytler Ballad Manuscript,” for which Child searched in vain for so long. Ritson’s 
copy, which is of great importance to the students of ballads, was recently presented 
to the Harvard Library by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, of Philadelphia and New York, 
who is, by the way, in London and performing wondrous feats in the sale-rooms as 
I write these lines. From America, too, come the December and January numbers. 
of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library ; the chief features of these numbers 
are Chapters VI to XV of “ A History of the Library.” 


Sais who have from time to time frequented Sotheby’s will be sorry to hear 
that one of the most familiar figures in that establishment, the head porter 
“ James” (Mr. James Alexander Heyman), died of pneumonia on February 17th. 
Mr. Heyman had been in the service of the firm for forty-three years. 


NOTES ON SALES 


G ieaa PUTTICK & SIMPSON held a sale of books at 47 Leicester Square 
on March oth. The item of chief interest was a copy of the fourth folio of Shake- 
speare, 1685, slightly defective and stained in places, but on the whole a good clean 
copy and measuring 144 by 9g inches ; it sold for {120 to Mr. Tregaskis. Other books 
in this sale were Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, three volumes, 4to [1808-10], 
_ £29 ; Ackermann’s History of the Colleges, 4to, 1816, £38; J. Conrad’s Victory, 8ve 
[r915], £1; J. Conrad’s The Mirror of the Sea, 8vo, 1906, £3 10s.; J. Jenkins’s 
_ Martial and Naval Achievements of Great Britain, two volumes, 4to [1814-17], £42 ; 
Robert Gould’s Poems, chiefly consisting of Satyrs and Satyrical Epistles, 8vo, 1689, 
sold with all faults, £4 5s.; and a copy of P. J. Faber’s Propugnaculum Alchymiea, 
1645, with the autograph of the alchemist and poet Thomas Vaughan, brother of 
Henry Vaughan the Silurist, £1 15s. There were also several books illustrated by 
-Rowlandson, among them The Tour of Doctor Prosody in Search of the Antique and 
_ Picturesque [by W. Combe], first edition, 8vo, 1821, £6 10s.; The Vicar of Wakefield, 
-8vo, 1823, £9 10s.; A. Burton’s Adventures of Fohnny Newcome in the Navy, first 
edition, 8vo, 1818, £7 10s.; and a set of Combe’s Dr. Syntax (the three volumes 
being, in order, of the fifth, third, and first editions), 8vo, 1813-20-21, £11. There 
were many other interesting books too, but as many of them were sold in lots with 
_ others it is not possible here to chronicle their prices. 


ne sale of 321 books, mostly early English poetry, from the Britwell Court 
f. Library took place at Sotheby’s on March 1oth and r1th, and realised the very 
large total of over £48,000. This result, so satisfactory from the seller’s point of view, 
was brought about primarily by the presence and activity of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
_of Philadelphia and New York, who bought, I should say, about 85 per cerit. of the 
lots. The highest price of the two days was £1450 paid for Acolastus, His After-Witie, 
by S. M. [Samuel Nicholson], 4to, 1600. This very rare book contains numerous 
"quotations and adaptations from Shakespeare. Other books (all quartos unless other- 
-wise stated) and their prices were Thomas Churchyard’s A Myrrour for Man where in 
ie shall see the myserable state of thys worlde, n.d. [before 1553], the author’s earliest 
production and believed to be the only copy known, £890 ; Everyman, black-letter, 
Imprynted at London . . . by me John .Skot [circa 1530], believed to be the only 
known copy of this edition, £1080 ; Giles Fletcher’s Licza, or Poemes of Love, n.d. 
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[circa 1593], £620 ; Robert Greene’s Penelopes Web, black-letter, n.d., £500 ; Thomas 
Heywood’s The First and Second partes of King Edward the Fourth, first edition, 
black-letter, 1600 ; The History of Jacob and his twelve Sonnes, black-letter, n.d. [circa 
1570], believed to be the only copy of this edition, though the British Museum has 
an earlier one, £750; Thomas Jordan’s Divine Raptures or Piety in Poesie, 1646, 
only one other copy known, £660 ; G. Lauder’s Tears on the Death of Evander, 1630, 
believed to be the only copy known, £500; Thomas Lodge’s Rosalynd, 1604, 
catalogued as the fourth edition, but a query was raised at the auction as to whether 
it was not the fifth (I am not learned enough to decide the point), £630; Henry 
Parrot’s The Mous-trap, 1606, only one other copy (in the British Museum) known, 
1606, £450; William Percy’s Sonnets to the fairest Celia, 1594, £650 ; Peter Pett’s 
Times tourney to seeke his Daughter Truth, 1599, believed to be the only known copy 
of a book which refers to Spenser’s works, £890 ; Thomas Powell’s The Passtonate 
Poet, 1601, apparently the only known copy, £950; Anthony Sherley’s Witts New 
Dyall, 1604, apparently the only perfect copy, {1000 ; Richard Turner’s The Garland 
of Greene Witte, n.d. [1595], black-letter, the only copy known of this novel inter- 
spersed with verse, {1000 ; W. T.’s The Lamentation of Melpomene, 1603, the only 
copy known, £850 ; and Peter Woodhouse’s The Flea, 1605, one of two known copies, 
£900. Over thirty works by John Taylor, the water-poet, were also in this sale. Of 
these A Brave, Memorable and Dangerous Sea Fight fetched the highest price, £110. 
All the books I have mentioned were bought by Dr. Rosenbach. 


eae these notes appear Messrs. Hodgson will have sold (on March 31st) a 
collection of rare tracts and books relating to America. These were recently 
discovered in the library at Hursley Park, Hants, and are the property of Lieut.- 
Colonel Noel Baxendale. On April 4th, 5th, and 6th Messrs. Sotheby will hold a 
three-days’ sale which will be notable for Captain Martindell’s extraordinary collection 
of Kipling Books (213 lots, including several items hitherto unnoticed), Shelley’s 
manuscript of his prose A Philosophical View of Reform, a fine collection of Stevenson 
books, and other rarities. On the 11th and 12th of April the same firm will sell Auto- 
graph Letters and Historical Documents, among them the Redgrave Hall muniments, 
papers from Abbotsford (autograph Manuscripts of Sir Walter Scott, and over 5200 
letters addressed to him by Byron, Shelley, Lamb, Goethe, Carlyle, Wordsworth, 
Mrs. Siddons, and many other celebrities), and Benjamin Franklyn’s Correspondence 
(1757-1775) with Joseph Galloway, Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly. i 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES . 


Ihe Pees P. J. & A. E. DOBELL have just opened additional premises a 
No. 8 Bruton Street, New Bond Street, W.1. Mr. Percy J. Dobell will be in 
charge of the Bruton Street shop and Mr. Arthur E. Dobell of Nos. 54 and 77 Charing 
Cross Road. Messrs. Dobell’s shops have always had a most agreeable and individua 
character ; one has always felt, for one thing, that in them it was not only the valuable 
books which were appreciated, and I feel sure that in the new premises the admirable 
traditions of the firm will be maintained. ; ; 


a 
N attempt to sum up in a short note Messrs. Quaritch’s (11 Grafton Street, W.1) 
_& new catalogue, No. 361, would be hopeless. I must therefore content myse 

with drawing attention to one page, in the Fine Art Section, which has especially 
interested me. This page has on it almost all the finest of the books illustrated by 
Thomas and John Bewick, many of them imperial paper copies, of which only a 
very limited number (usually twenty-five) were issued. A royal copy of the General 
History of Quadrupeds, 8vo, first edition, 1790 (there were no imperial copies of this, 
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I think), is priced £24; a royal copy of the Birds, two volumes, 8vo, 1797-1804, 
(the first volume in the rare first issue), £10 10s.; and an imperial copy of The 
Fables of Alsop, 8vo, 1818, with original boards with the paper label, £9. I do not 


_ See in this catalogue an even greater rarity than any of these, of which I was lucky 
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enough to pick up a copy for a few shillings only the other day. This is the first 
issue of the Supplement to the Birds, 8vo, 1821, on imperial paper. It differs from 
most of the imperial copies (of which there were only very few) in having fewer 
pages, caused by the omission of one bird. I think this must be very rare indeed, 


though not necessarily very valuable. It is not mentioned in Hugo’s The Bewick 
Collector. 


ESSRS. PICKERING & CHATTO have issued, since last I referred to them 
in these Notes, two more lists. In No. 191 there is a copy of the very rare first 
(unauthorised) edition of Waller’s Workes, 8vo, 1645, offered for sale at £140. A 
copy (possibly the same one) was in the final portion of the Huth sale last summer. 
atalogue No. 192 is the beginning (A to Bev) of a new series called A Collection of 
Choice, Old and Rare Books. It contains books at prices to suit all sorts of collectors, 
even the poor man, who sometimes seems to get forgotten in these days. I am glad, 
too; to see that a considerable amount of space is devoted to certain minor poets of 
the eighteenth century—Christopher Anstey, for instance, of whose works there is 
a nice series. A first edition of The New Bath Guide, 4to, 1766, is priced £3 35., and 
one of An Election Ball, folio, 1776, £2 2s. To turn to another class of book, and to 
another century, there is a fine copy of the first edition, folio, 1652, of Edward 
Benlowes’s Theophila, or, Loves Sacrifice, with twenty-five engraved plates, including 
a beautiful portrait of the poet (reproduced in the catalogue) etched by Barlow. 
The price of this book is £75. Benlowes’s poetry is to be found reprinted in the 
first volume of Professor Saintsbury’s Minor Poets of the Caroline Period. He was a 
most uneven poet, with a touch of magnificence and a touch of absurdity in his verse. 
Both qualities are illustrated in the following quotation : 


Zeal through me fires its way to speak, that I 
Would thither, like wing’d lightning, fly, 
Were my flesh-curtain drawn that clouds my spirit’s eye ! 


What heights could souls affect, could they undress 
Themselves of rags, that them depress ! 
How beautiful’s the form of naked Holiness ! 


New light, life, love, joy, bliss there boundless flow ! 
There shall my soul thy glory know, 
When she her robe of clay shall to earth’s wardrobe throw! 


Fond that I am to speak. Pass on to bliss, 
That with an individual kiss _ 
Greets thee for ever ! Pardon this parenthesis. 


That comes from the fifth canto of Theophila, which, by the way, is in thirteen cantos. 


ROM a correspondent I have received the following note, which raises a curious 
K point. It would be interesting to have the opinion of Conrad’s bibliographer, 
Mr. T. J. Wise, upon this matter : ; 

“« A pretty little problem in modern bibliography is deepened by a copy of Conrad’s 
Chance, now being catalogued by Everard Meynell, of the Serendipity Shop, with a 
collection of other first editions. Given to Edward Thomas in 1914, and at that time 
a new copy straight from the publishers, it has the inserted 1913 title-page, or, in 
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other words, the ‘ forged ’ title-page. This raises the Sar Wa ee a forgery at all? 
For in this particular case nobody obviously can have profited by it, since an author 
distributing his books among friends soon after publication is not a likely person to 
have paid a premium for a fake. I shall be interested to know if other pedigree 


forged copies are known.” 


es Seca No. 371 comes from Mr. Thomas Thorp, of 109 and 110 High 
Street, Guildford. Mr. Thorp also has a shop at 93 St. Martin’s Lane, London, 
W.C.2. This new list is very varied and has sections devoted to Americana (John 
Almon’s The Remembrancer, with two other volumes, in all nineteen volumes in 
seventeen, 8vo, 1775-84, is priced £85), Fine Arts, Botany, Sporting Books, Orni- 
thology (Gould’s The Birds of Australia, seven volumes, 1848, with the Supplement, 
one volume, 1869, royal folio, costs £225), Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth 
Century, Incunabula, books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, and editions of 
Dickens and of Thackeray. Apart from these and other special divisions, I notice 
a copy of Beardsley’s A Book of Fifty Drawings, 4to, 1897, one of fifty copies of an 
Edition de Luxe printed on Japanese vellum, marked £18. Mr. Thorp also offers a 
three-page autograph letter, signed, of Mr. G. B. Shaw’s for ten guineas. In this 
Mr. Shaw (under the date of July 16th, 1889), writing of shilling books, says: . 

I have given up writing fiction for the last six years. . . . I may mention that Cashel 
Byron first appeared a few years ago in a magazine. . . . The printer and publisher 
stereo’d the pages and published a shilling edition of the book, only a thousand copies. 
In spite of extraordinarily favourable reviews . . . the publisher was unable to make 
the book move, and three years passed before the last of the thousand dribbled out and 
the last shilling dribbled in. | ; 

There is at least one author, I may remark, who has done worse, far worse, than that. 


R. J. M. MORTON, of 1 Duke Street, Brighton, is a gentleman who has befom 

this been noticed in these Notes both as a bookseller and a wag. His catalogue 
No. 59 has just reached me. Mr. Morton carries his facetiousness into his choice of 
captions whereunder to advertise his wares. Under Old Poetry the reader is amused 
to find Spenser’s Faerie Queene and the Poetical Works of William Blake ; and 
apparently all eighteenth-century literature, beside much else, is catalogued by 
Mr. Morton as Curious, for under this heading are Gulliver’s Travels, Chesterfield’s 
Letters, Tristram Shandy, a collected Smollett, the Posthumous Works of Samuel 
Butler, and Mr. A. H. Thompson’s edition of the Works of Sir John Suckling ! As 
usual, Mr. Morton’s catalogue is chiefly concerned with Freemasonry, and concludes 
with a selection of miscellaneous books at (as he says) “‘ two-bob-a-nob.” 


4 
af is only right that in List No. 239, issued by Messrs. William Brown, of 18a-B 
George Street, Edinburgh, two of the more important items should be editions 
of Burns's Poems, Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect..Of these the first Edinburgh edition, 
1787, 8vo, is priced £16 16s., and the third (first London) edition, of the same date 
and size, £25; both are uncut copies. Much also of this catalogue is devoted to 
Scottish History, Topography, Family History, and the like. I may perhaps, in view 
of other features of this number of T'HE LoNDON Mercury, draw attention to three 
books of not especially Scottish interest. These are a first edition, two volumes, 
8vo, 1846, of Leigh Hunt’s Stories from the Italian Poets, for which 36s. is askedh 
and two of Mr. George Moore’s privately-printed octavo editions, both dated 1920, 
Esther Waters and The Coming of Gabrielle ; the former is catalogued at £2 8s. and the 
latter at a guinea. Further particulars of these two books will be found in the Biblio- 
graphy of Mr. Moore’s writings, which appears on another page. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 
MR. BRUCE ROGERS AND HIS PRINTED BOOKS 


OMPARISON is often made or invited between English and American 

printing. Let it be granted at once that the best printers in America often 

give their work a finish more mechanically perfect than do ours. They 

often show, too, in their methods and in their work a vitality and a sparkle, 
a spirit of adventure and enterprise, which is apt to be wanting from work done here 
in England. The British compositor will set his type just in the way he has been taught 
without much troubling why and without worrying whether there is a better. He is 
satisfied with the’style of the house. The American is less subservient to rule of thumb 
and less tolerant of tradition. He goes abroad for his ideas. American type-faces— 
however bad these sometimes are—American printing machinery, and the better 
specimens of American printing show that at the head or at the back of the printing 
industry in America are forces which are lacking here in England, although they 
sometimes reach these shores with their strength much spent. 

One of the most beneficent of these forces is the influence of Mr. Bruce Rogers, 
who by the quality of his work must rank as the greatest of living American printers. 
_ Mr. Rogers has never had a printing office of his own. For the first ten years or so of 
this century he was associated with the Riverside Press at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in producing a number of editions which delight by their grace and charm even more 
than they astonish by the variety and versatility which they show in their shapes and 
style and printing. Last year a set of these editions was bought by the Trustees of the 
_ British Museum, and by the wise direction of the Keeper of Printed Books they are 
kept together as a collection, and so may be studied by anyone who cares about fine 
printing. We may appreciate better the practical value of this collection as examples 
_ of modern book-production if we remember that these are not the issues of any 
private press, whose owner has the privilege of printing such fine books as please him 
with a happy disregard both of cost-sheets and a market. ‘They were printed for sale, 
and had to contribute to the printer’s livelihood and the publisher’s profits. Mr. 
Rogers holds a position between that of the owner of a private press and the com- 
- mercial printer. His work is a proof that the gap which divides them may be bridged 
more easily than is sometimes thought. He might perhaps have done finer work 
had he been his own master. He would not have done so much, nor is it likely that his 
- work would have shown such astonishing variety, if he had not enjoyed the whole- 
hearted encouragement and support from the heads of the printing and publishing 
_ firms who were so fortunate as to be able to command his services. 

That note of variety is the first which must strike the attention of anyone who looks at 
these books. Mr. Rogers is the most protean of printers. At first glance a set of his books 
_ might seem a mere series of experiments in period printing ; for when he prints an 
_ old author he likes the manner of the printing to suggest that in which the book first 
:. appeared in print. Here is Boccaccio’s Life of Dante, for instance—a thin folio, 
_ printed in the large Montaigne type which Mr. Rogers designed for the Riverside 
Press after Venetian models. The Venetian strap-work initials are printed in red ; and 
the book has just such a simple beauty and dignity as Aldus might have given to it 
_ in his earlier days. The Fifteen Sonnets of Petrarch recalls the later Aldus. It is a tall 
and slender 16mo, printed from Caslon’s italic type of long primer size, used just as 
- Aldus used the first italic type, copied, it was once believed, from the handwriting of 
Petrarch himself. The Song of Roland is a folio with a very large page, printed in 
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double columns in a French Gothic type such as might have been used at Abbeville 
or Paris about 1490. This book is decorated—you might almost say illuminated—with 
hand-coloured roundels showing the deeds of Roland as pictured in a window at 
Chartres. For the translation of Bernard’s monograph on Geofroy Tory Mr. Rogers 
has boldly taken Tory’s borders and initial letters and used them for the decoration 
of his own pages. He uses Tory borders again with the happiest effect in the three 
stout folios of Florio’s Montaigne, printed in the type to which it gave its name. He 
also borrows for this book Tory’s initial letters, adorned with arabesques on a criblé 
ground, but these and also the heavy head-ornaments are too insistent quite to 
accord with the simple beauty of the type. Black-letter head-lines and English capital 
letters of the late fifteenth century give the appropriate Elizabethan flavour to 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s Last Fight of the “ Revenge”’ at Sea, a quarto printed in 1902 
from the trial fount of the Montaigne type. So, too, Mr. Rogers contrives to give their 
contemporary dress to many more of his authors—to Ronsard and Spenser ; to Sir 
Philip Sidney and Sir Thomas Browne ; to Quarles, John Donne, and Isaak Walton— 
The Compleat Angler, Mr. Pollard tells us, is Mr. Rogers’s own favourite amongst his 
books ; to Horace Walpole’s catalogues and to The Old Manse of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Mr. Rogers does not pay this tribute of imitation only to those printers whose work 
gives us pleasure just because it is old. He does not flinch from copying Bodoni and 
Didot, those late eighteenth-century printers whom Morris damned as being the 
first to use letter that was “ positively ugly’; the “ sweltering hideousness ” of 
whose printed work became a fashion which we have not yet wholly cast off. The 
Picture Show, printed for Mr. Sassoon, is unblushing Bodoni; Paul et Virginie is 
rankest Didot. | 
Let it not be thought that beneath all these chameleon-like manifestations there 
is no consistency or unity. The spirit of Bruce Rogers informs and gives charm to” 
all his work, whosoever the printer whose mask he puts on. It is revealed in th 
complete control he has over his types and his white spaces ; in the sensitive adjust 
ment of his lines ; in his fondness for well-balanced and well-spaced lines of delicate 
majuscules—this he must have learned from Aldus and the Estiennes ; in his playfu 
adaptations of borders and devices, those especially of Geofroy Tory ; in the well- 
proportioned margins, always left untrimmed ; in the pleasant and even tone of th 
printing ; in the choice of the rag paper—sometimes British, sometimes French 
sometimes Italian, but always crisp and tough and a little rough—on which his boo 
are printed. For the sake of all these qualities the most primitive and puritan of u 
will forgive even his heresies—just for the charm with which they are presented. 
In 1917 Mr. Rogers came over to England, bringing with him his Centaur type 
a roman letter, rather smaller and lighter than the Montaigne and following sixteenth 
century French models rather than the earlier Venetian. He had already printe 
from it in America a translation of Maurice de Guerin’s Le Centaure, a small foli 
volume. He joined Mr. Emery Walker at Sussex House, Hammersmith, and printe 
there for the Grolier Club of New York a treatise by Albrecht Diirer on the Just 
Shaping of the Letters. The work was finished with difficulty, for the war claime 
the last of the Sussex House pressmen when only a few sheets had been printed. 
The rest were printed by Mr. Rogers himself. He left Hammersmith to join Mr. Peac 
at Cambridge in a spirited and successful effort to raise the standard of printing at 
the Cambridge University Press, of which he had lately assumed control. Althoug 
those years of stress were not favourable for the printing of fine books, the man 
friends whom Mr. Rogers left behind him bear witness to the abiding value of hi 
influence on Cambridge printing. 
I do not believe that even the collection of the Riverside books at the Museun 
shows the best work of Mr. Rogers, for I think that his best work is still to come 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MATERIALISATION 
(To the Editor of THE LoNDON Mercury) 


IR,—I am sorry that the translator of Dr. Geley’s book From the Unconscious to the 

Conscious feels that I have handled this production unjustly, the more sorry because I 
am unable to revise my opinion. I am, however, able to offer arguments in justification of 
that opinion. It is the easier for me now to affirm my opinion of the book in that the 
translator has provided me with the point of view of its defenders : without his letter I 
should still be at a loss to know exactly why it is supposed to have scientific importance. 

The book criticises current theories of evolution, and points out difficulties at present 
unexplained, all of which have, I fancy, been pointed out before. Every theory has its 
unexplained difficulties, or scientific research would stop. Of Dr. Geley’s own method of 
solving these difficulties (a method which seems to savour more of dogmatic theology than 
science) I will endeavour to give a picture by brief quotations selected with the one object 
of truthfully presenting his views. “‘ The first term of the biological problem is the essential 
unity of organic substance’’: ‘‘ there is simply one substance, unique and basic, as the 
substratum of organic life.” Protoplasm, apparently, but not so named. ‘‘ The second term 
is implied by the necessity of admitting a superior, organising, centralising, and directing 
dynamism.” “ There is a third term, the most important of any ; the directing dynamism 
itself obeys a directing idea. . . . The directing idea does not always reach this goal ; the 
result of its activity is often imperfect. As may be seen in normal and supernormal physiology, 
it sometimes produces fully-developed forms, sometimes abortion or monstrosities, some- 
times even simulacra ; but whether it attains completeness or not, the directing idea is 
always manifest. This is so evident that the right word applicable to the phenomena 
of materialisation has been found instinctively. hat word is ‘ ideoplasticity,’ to which 
has been added ‘ teleplasticity ’ to describe the same phenomenon when occurring at 
a distance from the decentralised or dematerialised organism.’ This kind of thing 
it is which your correspondent thinks characteristic of a “ purely scientific work ” : it is 
for this type of ‘“‘ explanation ” that Dr. Geley claims that “ it is unrestricted by dogmatic 
or mystical forms.” ‘To me the book appears grossly unscientific, in that all its explanations 
are in terms of mystical generalisations, inspired new words, and misapplied scientific 
analogy. Of what I mean by the last term I will give but one example, chosen as occurring 
frequently in the book (page 29, et seq., page 48, page 64, and elsewhere). ‘The phenomenon 
discussed is histolysis, the process of dissolution in the pupa stage of insects of many of 
the larval organs. Of this Dr. Geley says, in italics, ‘‘ The body of the insect is dematerialised.” 
It is dematerialised exactly as the external gills in the tadpole are ‘‘ dematerialised ” in the 
final metamorphosis. He adds, “ It is disintegrated, and melts into a kind of uniform pap, 
a simple amorphous substance in which the majority of organic and specific distinctions 
disappear.” (My italics in this case. The substance is certainly not simple, and we cannot 
say that it is amorphous.) It is this phenomenon of histolysis which is used so largely in the 
book to illustrate “ supernormal physiology.” Now histolysis, although, like karyokinesis, 
the growth of the embryo, the growth of the flower in the crannied wall, it is not fully 
understood, is no more (and no less) mysterious than these processes. It occurs with 
unswerving regularity under known conditions, it is part of the normal life-history of the 
insect, it is of the class of facts with which we deal in science. Where is the “ legitimate and 
complete parallel” with supposed materialisations of spirit faces and skeins of paste from - 
the human body under strange conditions where the presence of scientists showing a 
“‘ negative ” attitude stops the phenomenon ? Sea ; 

I have no space to criticise further the materialisationists and their precautions. I deny 
that the facts of materialisation are generally admitted by scientists. I cannot agree that it 
is correct to say that the supernormal phenomena are “ entirely ancillary to the main 
purpose ” ; they play a very large, if not a controlling, part in the argument in the first 
half of the book. For the translator to prove his statement that the work is widely recognised 
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by “‘ those who are competent to judge” as a great forward step in biology it is only 
necessary for him to quote a dozen, say, names of weight in biology. a 
I feel that I have taken up more space than the book deserves, but I hope that by replying 
I have convinced your correspondent that I appreciate the courteous tone of his letter, even 
if I have failed to persuade him that I have sufficient reasons for my dispraise of this meta- 
psychical and cryptoid book (to use two of the new words to which it has introduced me).— 


Yours, etc., Your RE&VIEWER. 


“JOHN WEBSTER” AND “TI. F.” 
(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Miss Spackman’s suggestion that the signature ‘‘ John Webster,” found in Peter 
Bales’ The Writing Schoolmaster, may be that of the writer of the Academiarum Examen 
is very interesting. This chaplain in the Parliamentarian Army has not always received his 
due as a would-be educational reformer. The fact is that those clever men John Wallis, 
Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford, and Seth Ward, the Savilian Professor of © 
Astronomy, “ animadverted ” on Webster in a tractate ‘“‘ Vindicie Academiarum,” at the 
same time as they dealt with Thomas Hobbes’ attack on the universities in the Leviathan. 
And the two academic champions were intent on crushing their critics. Hobbes had — 
announced, though not expounded, his discovery of the quadrature of the circle, and the - 
two experts, mathematicians, knew how to make merry beforehand. The reputation for 
controversial ability has inclined later writers to suppose that Wallis and Ward would be 
as sure to be right in their contentions with Webster as with Hobbes. Thus Professor 
Croom Robertson, a most careful investigator and critic where Hobbes is directly concerned, © 
says, “‘ If Webster had shown any discrimination in his attacks or proposals, and had been — 
less anxious to display his own very ill-digested reading, his book might have been a- 
valuable, as it remains a curious, anticipation of later attempts to break up the scholastic — 
system of the universities.’’ Yet Webster, in his Examen in 1654, is one of the first writers — 
(at any rate among the Parliamentarians) to recognise the value of Hobbes’s intellectual — 
ability : “Our countryman Master Hobbes hath pieces of more exquisitiveness and 
profundity on that subject [politics and economics] than ever the Grecian wit was able to 
reach unto or attain.” If this be a rash judgment, at least it was a remarkably courageous 
one for a Cromwellian Army chaplain. But, if there were space, it would be interesting to 
quote Webster’s remarkable appreciations of Dr. William Gilbert, Dr. Harvey, Kepler, and, 
from the contemporary point of view, a not unsound appreciative criticism of Dr. John Dee. 
As to his likelihood to possess a copy of a writing text-book and copybook, it should be 
noted that he tells us he was much interested in ‘‘ hieroglyphical, emblematical, symbolical, — 
and cryptographical learning.” He, like his contemporary, Dr. John Wilkins, sought for 
the discovery of ‘‘ the universal character ”’ of writing. , 
As to the initials on the binding of the copy of Bales’s book, “ I. F.,” unless there is 
positive evidence that they stand for John Fletcher, it seems to me likely that (once more) 
they might stand for John Florio. a 
1. Florio was a book-collector ; he gathered together 340, as he says in his will, including 
printed books and manuscripts—a good number in those days. 
2. Florio and Bales were fellow-Oxonians—Florio was at Magdalen College and Bales 
_at Gloucester Hall ; the latter had left Oxford in 1586, and Florio entered in 1581. They 
were, therefore, probably contemporaries for some of the time. Sod 
3. Florio was very proud of his writing, proudly declaring, e.g., in his will, that he had 
“written every syllable with mine own hand.” Bales would be well known in London as’ 
a decipherer of old and imperfect writing, and of frequent assistance to Walsingham, in 
the secret service and reading of intercepted correspondence. . 
Such considerations make it, on @ priori grounds, probable that Florio would possess a 
copy of Bales’s book.—Yours, etc., Foster W 
The Red House, Green Street Green, near F arnborough, Kent. mab istion 
[Other letters held over.—En1Tor.] 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, Etc. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


HE Library Association has produced a scale of salaries for librarians. The scale 

acknowledges without question the need for “‘ economy in all departments ” ; but 

it does not recognise the justice of allowing library authorities to cut down 

expenditure on the public library that some darling sinner of a department may 
be fattened. ‘The scale now put forth, if adopted, will represent to many a librarian just that 
little more which makes a vital difference. For many a man after serving long years as a 
librarian (than which there is no more reputable public service) finds himself to-day just on 
the line of genteel poverty. The penny rate, removed in theory, is yet imposed in practice ; 
and the £200 or £250 per annum, just sufficient before the war, is now value for a pitifully 
small amount of necessities. Yet many applications by the public library committees for 
an extra halfpenny in the pound are met by the modern variant of an old Scots song : 


“This is no time for grass to grow— 
Consider, cow, consider.” 


Consideration is like to be the bane of librarians ; and if they have asked the Library 
Association to place their needs in general before the Councils of the country, who will 
blame them ? The scale goes with the approval of another powerful body—the National 
Association of Local Government Officers—and its general application will bring the 
library service nearer to that level upon which are other Departments. As yet it is in many 
cases markedly below them. 

The activities of the Association have so multiplied of late and its work has so greatly 


_ increased that the offices at Caxton Hall are impossible. At the beginning of the New Year 


a move will be made to Stapley House, Bloomsbury Square, where the British Institute 


and National Council of Social Service are now established. The co-operation of these new 
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and important bodies with the Library Association should lead to very valuable results. 
** Social service ” is better appreciated in America than in this Kingdom ; we begin, however, 
to feel that wonders may be worked by publicity, and the public library, of all institutions, 
should be the fittest to advertise its possibilities. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION SOCIETY 


ela. Society has started its excavation work at Tel-el-Amarna under the direction of 
Professor IT. Eric Peet and his staff, and the results of this, the first season’s work 
since operations were interrupted by the war, are awaited with keen interest. No details 
are as yet available, as work has only just commenced. The lectures at the Royal Society’s 
Rooms at Burlington House have been so well attended that it has been impossible to find 


~ room for all would-be hearers. Two lectures, the first given by Professor Percy G. Newberry 


and the fourth by Dr. H.R. Hall, dealt specially with Tel-el-Amarna. Professor Newberry 
laid stress on the influence exerted by Thebes and Heliopolis on the art and religion 


of the “heretic city,” and showed how the realistic art which rose to its full height 


during the El-Amarna period possibly derived its origin from the wall paintings of ‘Thebes, 
and that the religious ideas expounded by Akhenaton were probably Heliopolitan in 


conception. Dr. Hall, with the aid of an admirable series of lantern slides, enlarged on the 


connections which existed between this briefly-occupied but intensely interesting capital 
and the civilisations of the surrounding countries, Palestine, Syria, Anatolia, Cilicia, Cyprus, 
Greece, etc., and described the relations of Egypt with these countries during the reign of 
Akhenaton, so clearly set forth in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets which were discovered in 1887 


a and 1891, and consisting of a series of letters and dispatches interchanged by the kings and 


officials of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, etc. He also pointed out that the possible effect of 
‘Akhenaton’s monotheistic teaching, apparently at the very time that the Hebrews were 


entering Palestine, on the conception of Hebrew monotheism has yet to be worked out. 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


“NENE” AND THE LITERATURE OF THE FRENCH 


VILLAGE 
March, 192% 


IKE all awards of the Prix Goncourt, that made this year has been much 
discussed. The Ten, before settling down to make it at the end of their f 
annual banquet, might have re-read the Meunier, son fils et ?dne. However, — 
the legitimate prestige which belongs to the Prix Goncourt is certainly due — 

to the relative conscientiousness and justice with which it is awarded. With hardly — 
more than one or two exceptions, the list of authors whose works have been crowned — 
is a list of authors who have since distinguished themselves as novelists. The book — 
which this year has received the votes of the Ten—Néne, by M. Ernest Pérochon—is 
a very estimable work which does not disgrace the list. 

Without doubt the Académie Goncourt has been sensible here to other merits 
than the purely literary. The two or three dozen candidates for the Prix Goncourt — 
who come forward every year conduct a regular election campaign, and direct against 
the ten academicians both masculine and feminine solicitations in unexpected and — 
diverse manners. Each declares in the Press Je ban et Parriére-ban for all his allies 
in journalism. This year there were even literary gatherings where each candidate 
had his work extolled by his friends. One can imagine that the Ten found this puffing — 
too much for them, and that they felt well disposed towards M. Pérochon’s name and > 
work which contrasted with it so happily. M. Pérochon is a village school-teacher, 
who never visits Paris and has no connections there. His book, rejected by the 
Parisian publishers, was printed at Niort at his own expense in a small edition. 
The pleasure of discovering an unknown author and of giving a lesson to intrigue and 
indiscreet puffing doubtless counted for something in the choice of the laureate. 
But the value of the work counted also for a great deal. 


*% * * * * * * 


Néne belongs to the literature of provincial life, or to what one might call, more 
exactly, the literature of the village. This literature is extremely abundant, and one 
might write a curious and interesting book on the geography of France as shown in 
fiction. ‘This indeed would be a pleasant subject for literary English travellers 
interested in French life and landscape, such as existed in great numbers before the 
war. There is hardly a corner of France which has not been lovingly studied and 
described as the setting for a story, though it has not been given to every countryside 
to produce a Mireille or a Pécheur d’Islande. This list would include such a great writer 
as Lamartine with his Tailleur de pierres de Saint-Point. There are besides all sorts 
of literary advantages for a writer in belonging to some provincial spot of which he 
becomes, in Paris, a sort of literary patron. Leon Daudet says of the academician 
Jean Aicard that he attained to academic honours by persuading the Provencals’ 
that he was a great man in Paris and the Parisians that he was a great man in Provence. — 

In an excellent preface which he has written for M. Pérochon’s novel, M. Gaston’ 
Chérau has protested against the critical classification of novels into the Parisian novel 
the provincial novel, the bourgeois novel, etc. And it is true that every systemati 
classification of novels must have an arbitrary character. But it is none the less true 
that we justly call that a provincial novel in which the author proposes to delineat 
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such and such a province, such and such landscapes, and the people who inhabit 
them. Certainly this delineation of landscape would have no value if it were not 
related to a general feeling of nature, and this delineation of people would have no 
value if it were not founded on observation of unchanging human nature. In this way 
it 1s true enough that there is only one kind of novel, the novel which describes man 
and nature. But when this reservation is made we are at liberty to consider as the 
provincial novel, properly so-called, that in which the author deliberately sets out 
to make an individual portrait of the landscapes and the inhabitants of a given country, 
to engage our interest, not merely in their general characteristics, but in what, in 
them, is local and peculiar in their native picturesqueness. 

The country which has provided the frame for M. Pérochon’s novel, the Bocage 
Vendéen, is one of the districts of France which most give an impression of 
strangeness and remoteness in time. It was one of the strongest centres of resistance 
during the war of the Vendéens against the Republic. Its peasants have retained an 
isolated and singular mode of life. And, what is more curious and almost unique in 
France, it still provides a few hundred faithful followers of a religion which is on the 
point of disappearing. 

This is the religion of the Dissidents, Catholic nonconformists, who remained 
attached to the pure tradition of the refractory priests and refused to recognise, after 
the Constitution civile du clergé, the Napoleonic Concordat. So long as they had priests 
of the old faith they gathered around them. But the time came for the death of the 
last of these priests, and there could be no more, since a priest cannot be consecrated 
save by a bishop, and all the bishops had accepted the Concordat. They did without 
priests. They had a church of their own, original and archaic. 


Their font for holy water was just such as one sees in Catholic churches, but it had this 
peculiarity, that it was never empty. The water had been blessed by their last priest : 
that was long ago. Since then they had added to it every day, so that the level remained 
the same. They had no more priests, and they despised the new priests as one despises 
traitors. They prayed alone. Out of pride, perhaps also out of an obscure fear of being 
left behind, they exaggerated their devotions, doubled all their fasts, observed Lent 
inexorably. And as on the sides of ancient walls grow all sorts of wild plants, so on their 
Christianity forgotten heresies took root, and even distant superstitions emerging from 
the depths of the past. Women directed the cult : virgins instructed the catechumens : 
and once again reappeared the belief in magical plants, the worship of trees and springs. 


M. Maurice Barrés, in La Colline Inspirée, has shown in the same way what super- 
stitions grow in the unconscious of the religious mind and spring up spontaneously 
in a little eccentric and isolated religion. But La Colline Inspirée is a book of religious 
psychology, while in M. Pérochon’s book the singular faith of the Dissidents figures 
only as an interesting trait which gives more individuality to the scenes and persons 
and does not form the minds of the characters in a definite religious mould. It would 
be, for that matter, an extraordinary thing if a French lay school-teacher were to 
understand religion from the inside and to interest himself in religious psychology. 

The real subject of Néne is a question of feeling set in a village story. And it is 
not a love-story. Every village novel since George Sand turns on the more or less 
unhappy passion of a young couple, on an idyll. The story told by M. Pérochon might 
be called, in a rather ambitious phrase, an idyll of maternity. It is the story of a young 


_ peasant who enters the service of a rich widowed farmer and, little by little, following 


a natural and invincible feeling, takes the place of the wife he has lost. She takes this 
place, not with regard to him, to whom she desires to be no more than an active and 
industrious servant, but with regard to his children. She makes herself loved by them, 
then incurs the hostility of a coquette, who conquers the father, marries him, and 
dismisses the servant. And the servant, when she sees that the children know her no 
longer, have easily forgotten her, drowns herself. 
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Obviously the theme is not new, and M. Pérochon handles it here and there with 
a naive gaucherie which is not without charm. In any case, it is most appropriate 
for a rustic novel. The French peasant is a complex being whom we know from 
portraits, studies, novels written from a hundred different points of view rather than 
from our own experience, which, even when it is first-hand, hardly ever relates to 
more than a single district. Well, the hierarchy of affections is not the same for peasants _ 
as it is for heroes of society novels. Their first passion is generally for money, acquired 
by work and hard economy ; the second is for the family ; and only in the third place - 
comes love. Most of the rustic idylls, love-scenes in the fields, which we find in novels 
of village life give a false note, seem to represent the sentiments of town-dwellers— 
artificially imposed on descriptions of nature. On the other hand, it is rarely that a 
study of peasant avarice, of the dark struggles for the possession of land, does not — 
take on a tragic colour under the novelist’s pen, because we feel that it is true. And 
in Néne the story of maternal affection for the children of others springing up in a ~ 
servant, of this obscure passion for maternity and the family, seems to have about it _ 
something natural, something appropriate to the ordinary sentiments of those who © 
serve and labour. 5 

The peasant figures are drawn without very great originality, but with a precise and — 
sober touch, and they are alive. The pictures of country life—that of the threshing | 
and that of fishing in the pond—are not without breadth, and are excellently worked _ 
into the drama. And though religious psychology is not M. Pérochon’s strength, the — 
presence of this singular religion enveloping the characters gives the work an element — 
of poetry and mystery. ' 

The servant Néne is herself a Dissident. She approaches her religion with a feminine - 
violence and passion. The family she serves is Dissident. But these Dissidents are 
disappearing little by little. Not that their families are extinguished any quicker than — 
the others : but sooner or later in every family the moment comes when a Dissident 
wishes to marry a Catholic, and it is always the Dissident who becomes a Catholic, 
while one never sees a Catholic pass over to the Dissidents. Thus the Dissidents, 
who to-day number hardly more than two thousand, at some future date will have - 
ceased to exist. Néne’s master, having fallen in love with a Catholic, renounces his _ 
old religion and has himself baptised, and the moment when the children forget 
Néne is also the moment when their house is lost for the Dissidents. Thus when 
Néne, now without purpose in life, goes off to disappear in the pond, it is also this 
old schism of the Vendée, a remnant of primitive and heroic times, which gives way 
pee a pitiless law ; it is a piece of individuality and tradition vanishing from the 
earth. 

M. Pérochon’s book, appearing at the same time as Un Royaume de Dieu, the curious | 
Jewish novel of the brothers Tharaud, shows us how the little closed worlds of peculiar 
and obstinate faiths furnish tempting material for the novelist. If the utilisation in. 
France of the religious life for the purposes of the novel does not follow the ane 
tradition as in England and produces works very different from those of the English | 


novelists who have been inspired by the same ideas, nevertheless these works form an 4 
interesting subject for study. 
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A RUSSIAN LETTER 
THE SYMBOLISTS—II 


VANOV’S friend, Max Voloshin, is also a poet of scholarly inspiration. His 
sonorous but monotonous verse is far from possessing the multiform harmony 
of the elder poets. But I know no one who can better evoke the dry and Pan- 
hunted atmosphere of the Grecian summer or the tragic and barren majesty 

of the Cimmerian winter. His last poems (Demons Deaf and Dumb, 1918, and 
Kitezh, 1919) are the best written on the burning themes of to-day from the patriotic 

_ side. Their keynote is Raskolnikov’s prophetic vision in the last chapter of Crime 
and Punishment, and they are truly Dostoevskian in their tragic pathos. 

Another poet who, together with Ivanov and Blok, might claim the first place 
among our poets of the twentieth century was Innocent Annenski, who died in 1909, 
having during his lifetime published a volume of translations from Euripides, some 
books of critical prose, and an anonymous book of verse (Quiet Songs, 1904). But 

_ he was “ discovered ”’ a few months before his sudden death by the younger generation 
of poets, and when soon after that appeared his posthumous collection (The Cypress 
Chest), it was studied and learned by heart by all the poets and lovers of poetry. 
His inspiration is very different from Ivanov’s. His theme is everyday life and the 
trivial sensations and annoyances of modern man. His mind is pessimistic and 
nihilistic ; life for him is but a slow torture, and he has no belief in any fancy realm 

_ of beauty. His unique and unprecedented charm is in his workmanship. His poetry 
is a transfiguration of the trivial and vulgar into the beautiful by a method of complex 
and intricate connections between the world of reality and the world of ideas. His 

_ poems are written, as it were, in two languages intermingled, the kvpiov and the 

_ é&ov, and his metaphorical structures, with their sudden glimpses into the sordid 
reality of things, are as elaborate as a Chinese ball,* but his real charm is in the 

heroic effort to make things rare and beauteous out of the very stuff of base reality. 
The youngest of the principal Symbolists, Andrey Bély and Alexander Blok, are 
literary twins. Both were born in 1880, both descended from eminent men of science,t 
both began publishing about 1903, both were first influenced by Vladimir Solovyov’s 
mystical poetry, and both were later allured by the glamour of Bolshevism. _ 

: Bély is a colossal failure of genius. Like Ramon Lull and Paracelsus, he is more 

_ interesting than his work, and may become some day the hero of some future Browning. 

_ His philosophy, influenced by Plato, Iakob Bohme, Solovyov, Nietzsche, Rudolf 

_ Steiner, Ivanov-Razumnik, is a strange mixture of bombast, charlatanism, and sudden 

_ revelations of profound wisdom or trenchant mother-wit. His verse, sometimes soaring 

in the spheres of incorporeal abstraction or of wildest fantasy, sometimes drawing 

- scenes of startling and full-blooded realism, always experimenting in prosody and 

" language, produces from time to time short poems of a concentration and perfection 

, impossible in his longer works, poems of poignant pathos or of studied simplicity. 

In his prose novels (the first series of which is called symphonies) he tries to apply 

to prose the laws of symphonic music reaching sometimes the giddiest heights of 

- sublimity, falling at others into the blackest mire of bad taste and vulgarity. His 


* The thing most like Annenski’s manner in Western poetry is Verlaine in such pieces. 
as L’espoir luit comme un brin de paille dans Pétable. ; 

+ Bély’s father is the mathematician Bugayev ; Blok’s father a professor of public law ; 
his maternal grandfather, the chemist Beketov. : 
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most elaborate production is Petersburg, a novel written in rhythmical prose, which 
often degenerates into regular rhymeless anapests. Its hero is the great city, the 
incarnation, according to Bély of the spirit of Nihilism, which is a combination of 
the destructive forces of Asia with the geometrical abstractness of Western rationalism. 
Accordingly the human hero is a young man, the son of a Cabinet Minister, a Tartar 
by descent and the follower by inclination of that abstractest of Neokantians, 
Professor Kohen of Marburg, ‘“ the maker of dry methodologies ”’ (a verse of Bély’s). 
But there are also inanimate heroes, such as bombs and copies of Kant’s Kritiks, 
which are treated in much the same way as the human beings—the whole resulting — 
(consciously, I think) in an impression very similar to that produced by the natures- 
mortes of Picasso’s second manner. The book is full of utterly unreadable pages, and 
it is difficult to master it. It is certainly a failure. 9 
His other big novel, The Silver Dove, is much more of an artistic success. It is a 
story of a young “ intelligent,” Daryalski, a student of Wilamowitz and Brugman, 
and the lover of a young lady of the name of Todrabe-Graben, who gets entangled 
in the meshes of a mystical sect, of the type of the Khlysty, and is in the end treacher- 
ously murdered by the sectarians, under the suspicion of infidelity. This book—though — 
also perhaps a failure as a whole, and in spite of a too officious imitation of Gogol—_ 
contains passages of the highest genius. The elemental forces of the Russian plain 
are drawn with a mighty hand, and the obsession of the coming catastrophe is of the” 
highest tragical power. The years of the war Bély passed at Basel in the theosophic 
establishment of Rudolf Steiner. He came back to Russia in 1917 after several years” 
of rupture with Russian life. He fell under the influence of the mystical social-— 
revolutionaries, and wrote in praise of the Bolsheviks a poem : Christ is Risen (1918). 
The greater part of it has but little to do with them, and could have been written by 
a mystical millennialist on any occasion. Only a few Marinettesque touches, such as 
railway engines running through the vast spaces of Russia and spouting out “‘ Long 
live the Third Internationale,”’ remind us that his heavenly city is not the Jerusale 
of Revelations, but the Zion of a newer creed. 
In the opinion of most people who have any opinion on the subject Alexander 
Blok is the first of living Russian poets. He began as a follower of the mystical poetry 
of Vladimir Solovyov. This poetry (which I think is but little known abroad) is unique 
in the intense realism and actuality of its mysticism. In this respect even the grea 
Spaniards St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross cannot vie with Solovyov. It is not 
an exposition 6f a mystical theology, but a diary of mystical experience. 
The same romance of mystical love of the Unknown One is the subject of Blok’s 
first book: Verses about the Beautiful Lady (or A Beautiful Lady, as the Russian 
language has no article). It is emphatically to be understood that the subject of this 
love is neither an idealised woman, like Beatrice, nor an abstraction (like some critics 


is the incarnation of what the French Neo-classicists call sensibilisme, tossed about 
by feelings, never guided by rule. In a very remarkable note to a poem inspired b 
the Inferno (and perhaps also by Vathek) after a verse ending, ‘‘ Oh, where art thou, — 
Beatrice ?” Blok says, “‘ Modern man has forfeited not only the Divine Guidance 
of Beatrice, but also the human wisdom symbolised in the heathen Virgil.” It i 
precisely this absence of anything he could address as leader, lord, and master that 
is the bane of Blok. He very soon “ fell out” with his mystical mistress, and was 
assailed on all sides by the dark forces (dark lilac, it seems, is their colour, like 
Wrobel’s Demon) of lust and despair and hopeless yearning. He symbolises them i 
the wild songs of the gipsy choruses of Petersburg. Whatever the moral of it, the 
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gain for the lyric poet was certain. His early verse is but a pale reflection of Solovyov’s, 
but since his fall he has created a poetry unique even in Russia. The sense of dreadful 
doom, a Nemesis hanging over all this charmless lust, an intense sincerity full of 
disgust, but unable to repent, a blending of the most vigorous realism with an aerie 
romanticism, never yet found out of Germany,a gift of song of the quality of Christabel, 
make Blok a poet second to but few, for those at least who see the secret of poetry 
in the poetic energy rather than in poetic art. His production is mainly lyrical, but 
his dramas display the same qualities. 

Blok is read, which is more than may be said of most Russian poets. But it is only 
since 1918 that he attained to real celebrity, owing to his poems The Scythians 
and Twelve (which, I see, has been translated into French and English). These poems 
require some historical comment. In the year 1917 several men of letters belonging 
to the party of Left Social-Revolutionaries, and headed by the critic Ivanov- 
Razumnik, formed a group, who called themselves The Scythians, and were united 
by a mystical belief in the historical mission of Russia, which, according to them, 
is to introduce a reign of social equity, z.e., Socialism. The Left Social-Revolutionaries 
supported the Bolsheviks till the peace of Brest, which was a severe blow to their 
revolutionary romanticism, and later, after a rather innocent rebellion, became a 
sort of loyal opposition, in point of Socialism plus Royalists que le Roy. The Scythians 
included Bély, Blok, and several ‘‘ peasant” poets, none of them of any great im- 
portance. Blok espoused whole-heartedly the cause of anarchical Socialism, and, 
among other things, wrote a book on Catiline, proving that this young patrician was 
the Lenin of his day, and using to this effect proofs as convincing as this : “ Do 
you not hear in the Galliambics of the Aitis the thundering tread of the Social 
Revolution ?” But The Twelve and The Scythians are not pure foolishness. Of course 

_to those who know the moral and intellectual value of Blok his mere ideas are of 
small interest. But the vision of that dreadful December of 1917—-Petersburg in the 
_ dark and under snow, the workmen in armed gangs bullying the “ boorzhooys ” and 
_ executing terrible vengeance on one another (the scene of the murder of the girl is 
_ the apex of the poem), the fragments of revolutionary songs in the frozen air, and the 
_ hungry dogs skulking in the dark among the snow-heaps—this vision is unforgettable, 
_ averitable xrijya és deci. And the rhythm in its multiform pregnancy is splendid. _ 
The Scythians is very different. This is a hortatory speech (January, 1918) in ie yee 
_ ficent iambics to the nations of Western Europe in favour of peace and fraterflity 
_ It ends in threatening prophecies which soon may be in the mouth of every Russian— 
_ the knell of civilisation ; the vision of days when “ the ferocious Hun will go searching 
_ the pockets of corpses, burning towns, driving herds of horses into the churches and 
roasting the flesh of his white brethren.” ; ; : 
Blok is the youngest of the greater Symbolists. But I would like to mention a ay 
minor poets among his juniors. S. Solovyov is the nephew of the great Eee an 
philosopher and author of a delightful life of his uncle. After writing several vo ae 
of elegant verse, partly mystical and partly licentious, he has recently taken oly 
_ Orders. Victor Hoffman, a young German of Moscow, isa soul akin to Albert see 
and Juan Ramén Jimenez, after gaining recognition as a charming lyrist, pots 
suicide at the age of twenty-seven. Iuri Sidorov, a young man strongly ribet 
in the struggle of good and evil, thought to find his palladium in the Greek Fat ce 
and the Waverley Novels, and died at the age of twenty-one. Ilya pe Bee a Oo 
was a soldier during the war in the Légion Etrangere, wrote a great ner aH rat - 
slovenly verse and a very remarkable war-book consisting of short but start “We y ae 
impressions, a book still pened one of the many works lingering in the “‘ mute, 
-inglorious ” limbo of contempora ussia. ale 
% aiihe mass of recent fe iar poets follows other inspirations. 
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CHRONICLES 
DRAMA 


THE ORESTEIAN TRILOGY (Aschylus) .. New THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE 
THE SAVAGE AND THE WOMAN (Arthur Shirley and 


Ben Landeck) vie ae By LYCEUM 
THE CIRCLE (Somerset Maugham) os ae se HAYMARKET 
KING HENRY IV, PART II (Shakespeare) bi et ay CourRT 


HAMLET (Shakespeare) “ Op Vic.” 


THE TEMPEST (Shakespeare) Pe ee = a ie 

A FLORENTINE TRAGEDY (Oscar Wilde) .. 1920 PLAYERS, KINGSWAY 

KING LEAR’S WIFE (Gordon Bottomley) vs . wy 

THE VIRGIN UNMASKED (Henry Fielding) .. + e 
XFORD must look to its laurels. The performance of the Agamemnon, 
Cheephore, and Eumenides in the original Greek—but abridged so that the 
three plays might be got into a single evening in something under four-and- 


a-half hours—by members of Cambridge University was an astonishing 
achievement for which neither the performances of the Marlowe Society nor the 
Oxford University Dramatic Society had prepared me. The O.U.D.S. production 
of Antony and Cleopatra was a very creditable affair, far better than anything the 
Marlowe Society has done recently, but it was quite amateurish and imperfect beside 
this production of the Oresteta, which was not amateurish at all except in the sense 
that it was utterly beyond the reach of any professional company that I have ever 
seen in London. A great deal of the credit for this remarkable result is no doubt due 
to Mr. J. T. Sheppard and to his assistant producer, Mr. J. Burnaby, for the 
impression the players made could only have been the result of extraordinary care 
and particularity, of every detail of their speech and gesture having been studied under 
the direction of someone who knew exactly what was wanted. Also one must assume 


a quite exceptional interest in the work on the part of the actors, for the effect of — 
the Trilogy was tremendous and, in fact, startling. It is now becoming admitted that — 


Mr. Robert Atkins’ Shakespearean productions at the ‘“‘ Old Vic.’ are the best that 
have been done in London since the Restoration, but I went to Hamlet at the “ Old 
Vic.” on the night following that on which I saw the Oresteia at Cambridge, and, 
fine as Hamlet was (of which I shall say more later), the production could not be 
compared to what Mr. Sheppard had done with the Oresteia, although one must 
remember that Mr. Atkins puts on a fresh play every fortnight, while Mr. Sheppard 
has had the resources of the whole University working probably for months to produce 
the one masterpiece of his lifetime. I feel that with such a unique achievement it is 
right to put the cast on record, for there was not a weak member in it : 


Agamemnon, King of Argos .. y Be a W. L. Runciman, Trin. 
Clytzmnestra, his wife ms as Ae oe WR, CON, Barton) CX 
Orestes, his son - Pe 35 rs ys D. H. Beves, King’s 


Electra, his daughter .. ; Ae: ; 
fEgisthus, his cousin and enemy, paramour of 
Clytzmnestra és ve es 


G. W. H. Rylands, King’s 
H. F. Bishop, King’s 


Ce ee ee ee ed 


Se 
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Pylades, son of Strophius, friend of Orestes ms D. S. Horner, Trin. Hall 


Cassandra, daughter of Priam, King of Troy rr W. le B. Egerton, Trin. 
A Watchman, loyal to Agamemnon. . es Se G. S. Conway, Caius 
Herald of Agamemnon Ps ox a Se A. B. Jeffries, Magd. 
Nurse of Orestes au =e aye ay .- M. P. Charlesworth, Jesus 
Servant of /Egisthus .. a ac aE es E. J. Reid, King’s 
Pythian Prophetess .. 4 a ns .. N.E. F. Baumann, Christ’s 
Apollo .. St Me a ee ar Ae B. L. Hallward, King’s 
Athene .. ag x at > ue .. A. H.G. Davidson, Magd. 
Hermes i : . ; ..  D.L.G. Davidson, Magd. 


The leaders of the chorus were D. D. Arundell, St. John’s ; E. S. Arnold, St. John’s ; 
the sub-leaders, J. H. Gibbens, King’s; K. Moncrieff, St. John’s. 


The music, composed by Mr. C. Armstrong Gibbs, was very skilfully done; there 
was not too much of it, and although it was somewhat reminiscent of Russian opera 
and ballet, it got the right effect in the choruses and did not strike any discordant 
note except in the Eumenides, where the final chorus was too noisy and like an 
operatic finale. The chorus of the Escort, which concludes the play, is, I maintain, 
not in this vein, nor is the final chorus of the Furies. 

What was wanted was an unaccompanied chorus of a solemn exalted character, 
for if we are to believe all that modern scholars tell us, and what indeed we may 
discover for ourselves, Eschylus meant to embody in the Eumenides the triumph of 
a new and higher law over a barbaric and primitive justice. It is therefore obviously 
wrong to end upon “ the loud trombone ” as though an acrobat had just done his 
big trick successfully. It would take more space than I have got to analyse the great 
effect the Trilogy made, but the restrained acting, the abundant use of absolute repose, 
the magnificent singing of the choruses (of whom I cannot help mentioning specifically 
Mr. D. D. Arundell, leader in Agamemnon and Eumenides), and the fine setting and 
costumes designed by Mr. Alec Penrose were the chief factors in a performance that 
may not have been Greek, but was marvellously thrilling. 

It must be said that after the Oresteta the most bloodthirsty melodrama at the 
Lyceum would seem tame. The Savage and the Woman is, however, the best Lyceum 
melodrama I have ever had the pleasure of seeing. It consists of a Prelude and four 
Acts containing thirteen scenes, and the plot is unfolded with a calm dexterity and 
fertility of invention that must be heartbreaking to our intellectual dramatists. 
Besides being an extremely good play, it expounds the most righteous sentiments, 
inculcating in the more susceptible part of the audience a love of animals and the 
doctrine of the common brotherhood of man, red or white. It is also very well acted, 
Mr. Philip Yale Drew, Mr. J. T. Macmillan, Mr. Herbert Leonard, Miss Jane Wood, 
_ Miss Dorothy Moody, and Miss Florrie Kelsey all being really competent, while 
Mr. George Belmore as “ Chinky ” was a great relief from the sort of comedian 
the Lyceum used to inflict upon its public. ; 

Mr. Somerset Maugham has always been one of the most interesting of our successful 
playwrights, and The Circle is one of the best of recent comedies and deserves a long 
fun, not only beeause it is an excellent play brilliantly acted, but also because it is 
~ much more intelligent than the average successful comedy. 

: The plot is simple : a wife runs away with her husband’s best friend, leaving her 
gon of five years old. Thirty years later the son’s wife is also contemplating leaving 
her husband, and has persuaded him to invite his mother—whom he has never seen 
since she left his father—down to their house_His mother and the man she ran away 
with arrive and also, unexpectedly, his father. This situation is handled in a remarkably 
straightforward fashion, with an absence of sentimentality or humbug, that could 
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only be called cynical by those who pass by the experiences of life in blinkers. The 
father, who is a selfish, cold-blooded, astute person, quickly realises that his son’s 
wife is on the brink of repeating his own wife’s performance,and determines to prevent 


her by making his wife and her lover appear as odious as possible, egging them on 


to quarrel, and so forth. When the crisis comes he gives his son, who is a cold-blooded 
prig like himself, some Machiavellian advice on the tactics to employ, and by an 
appearance of extraordinary nobility the son nearly succeeds in making his wife 
sacrifice her love. The lover, however, triumphs by sheer honesty and directness, and 
the play ends happily. The dialogue is often extremely good, the character-drawing 
is excellent, except that the mother is not consistently drawn, and the acting is superb, 
as might be expected from a cast including Miss Fay Compton, Miss Lottie Venne, 
Mr. Allan Aynesworth, Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. Ernest Thesiger, and Mr. Leon 
Quartermaine. The Circle is one of the few plays on the London stage that persons 
of ordinary wit can go to without having their intelligence insulted. 

In Part II of King Henry IV Mr. Fagan has given us a much more acceptable 
production than his Midsummer Night’s Dream. But if Mr. Fagan could sacrifice 
some of his pleasure in designing scenery his Shakespearean productions would be 
still better, for even in King Henry IV the number of changes of scene are a drag 
upon the performance. Worse than that, one feels that Mr. Fagan’s heart is really 


in the decorative side of the business and that the acting is less dear to him. Neverthe- — 


less, Mr. Basil Rathbone as Prince Henry and Mr. Alfred Clark as Falstaff stood out 
of the ruck, which, of course, is exactly what they ought not to have done. Some of 
the other parts were in the hands of good actors, but there is a curious lack of unity, 


of combined effect in Mr. Fagan’s productions which is in extraordinary contrast — 


to Mr. Robert Atkins’ work at the “‘ Old Vic.” Mr. Atkins has added to his achieve- 
ments as producer the finest performance of Caliban that the English stage has 
probably ever seen. Those few people of discernment who have had their eyes on 
the ‘‘ Old Vic.” during the last six months are all agreed that it was one of the most 
remarkable pieces of acting in their experience, and it has given me an intense desire 
to see Mr. Atkins as Thersites in Troilus and Cressida. I hope he will produce this 
play and also C'ymbeline in the autumn season. The “‘ Old Vic.’’ production of Hamlet 
was another triumph for the producer and his company. Mr. Ernest Milton was the 
best Hamlet I have seen, and I well remember Sir J. Forbes-Robertson in the part. 
The ghost scene was wonderfully well done, and the Ophelia—Miss Jane Bacon, who 
is improving—was really excellent in the mad scene. 


I have little space to remark upon the matinée of the 1920 Players. Oscar Wilde’s — 


A Florentine Tragedy is one of the worst plays I have ever seen on any stage. Bad 
verse coloured like cheap carpets and yards of otiose clap-trap made up one of the 
most tedious half-hours I have ever spent in a theatre. Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s 
King Lear’s Wife was a great relief. It was well produced by Mr. Komisarjevsky and 
well acted—Miss Betty Potter (Goneril) and Miss Dulcie Leggatt and Miss Marda 
Vanne being particularly good. I was not attracted by Henry Fielding’s musical farce 
The Virgin Unmasked ; as a friend of mine said, it made one thankful that he took 
to writing novels. 


W. J. TURNER 
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ARCHITECTURE 


LAMP-POSTS 


AMP-STANDARDS play a prominent part in street scenery, but they have 
as yet received too little attention from those who have the discernment 
required to recognise their essential qualities and the power to interpret 

them in terms of material form. Few people, however, fail to realise that 
their form, and probably also the material of which they are made, should differ 
according to the nature of light they are to bear. As this is true of the fittings within 
doors, so also is it true of those that are used in the streets. In our houses it is admitted 
that electric-light bulbs fitted to gas brackets are inappropriate, and this applies 
equally to oil lamps or candlesticks ; particularly disagreeable is the candle bulb 
which is so often seen. 

The lamp-standards of the streets are usually made of cast-iron, and for reasons of 
economy those which were designed to carry oil lamps have in turn been used for 
gas and electric light. In fact, until well on into the nineteenth century the form 
which so adequately answered the purpose in the eighteenth century was used with 
little modification. With the coming of electric light a riot of ill-considered shapes 
took the place of this sound tradition. Before I describe what I feel to be the best 
standards that have been designed for this kind of light I am going to remind the 
reader of some examples which have often pleased me, on account of their direct 
serviceableness, their grace, or the originality of their treatment. And while this 
matter is under consideration some essentials should be kept in mind. A lamp-post 
rising from the kerb of a pavement must be heavy enough to withstand the jars it may 
receive from contact with badly-driven carts or vans, while those that are further 
from the traffic can be light and elegant. I would remind the reader that examples of 
both kinds which might well belong to the end of the eighteenth century are to be 
seen in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. There on the kerb of the outer pavement are common- 
sense standards whose proportions are derived from experience of what is useful 
rather than from what was considered beautiful. They are satisfactory and hold 
themselves well, standing with dignity. The reader remembers these with a sense of 
their permanence and respectability, but it is the quality of feminine grace that strikes 
him in those that stand as a part of the railings enclosing the fields themselves. They 
are of two forms, which alternate at regular intervals, both being made by continuing 

the wrought-iron bars through the top rail, whence, -onnected with simple scroll- 
work, they rise till, at an appropriate height, they are arranged to carry the oil lamps 
_ that were used in that day. But whereas every other one of these standards rises straight, 
_ their neighbours on either hand bend with a graceful sweep over the very centre of the 
pavement, and there, where light is most required, is formed the socket in which the 
_ lamp-bowl rested. To-day these lamps have been connected to the gas mains by 
_ tubing that has been clumsily attached to the wrought-iron. 7 
No reference to the lamps of London should be made without some recognition 
of those beautiful scroll brackets that spring from the capitals of the graceful Ionic 


~ columns of the arcade on the north side of the Drury Lane Theatre. It is stated that 
this fine colonnade was added to the theatre by Benjamin Dean Wyatt* in 1831, 


twenty years after he designed the main building, and it may be safely assumed that 

the lamp-brackets are by the same hand. Readers who have forgotten these will find 

_ that it is worth their while to pass that way. 

| During the period of gas lamps wrought-iron as a material for standards was 
abandoned, and at the same time they were less thoughtfully designed. When the arc 
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 *Benjamin Wyatt must not be confused with the better-known James Wyatt, who died in 1813. 
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lamp was invented cast-iron had become the accepted material for the lamp-post, and 
it was not until a fine type of lamp-standard was built from the bars and angle- 
irons of commercial pattern that a material with a new nature was used and a fresh 
constructive form was devised. Examples of this type may be seen at the L. & S.W.R. 
goods-yard at Nine Elms, and I give a line drawing of one of these lamps to illustrate 
my comments on them. They are made from four upright angle-irons connected by 
flat iron bars forming a lattice-work. These rise tapering from the ground to a height © 
of about 48 feet, and at the top a doubly-braced and curved arm extends to carry the | 
hanging lamp. Their form is particularly suitable, for electric light is not suggestive — 
of heavy castings. i 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo has recently pointed out in a pamphlet written for the Civic — 
Arts Association that an increased interest would be imparted to the districts of © 
London if each were to use a distinctive form of lamp-standard, and he suggests that — 
these might be made bright by the use of rich colour, carefully chosen and arranged to — 
give additional individuality to the neighbourhood. A pride in these things beyond - 
that of the town officials might then extend to the ratepayers themselves. 
The pleasure to be gained from any design depends as much on the attention that — 
has been bestowed on details as on the general massing and construction, and in this — 
connection it may be worth remarking on the increasing tendency to attach public | 
notices to street lamp-posts. In itself this is an excellent plan, for it reduces the ~ 
number of incidents that rise from the surface of the street and pavements. But the © 
custom should be recognised, and in new designs an arrangement should be made so { 
that these notices can be multiplied as may be desired without giving the impression — 
that each added board is an unwanted afterthought. 
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A SMALL SHOP-FRONT 


N example of iron-work that is unusually good and which could not have been 
produced in any other age than this may be seen in the little shop-front of 
Messrs. Monro’s premises at the east end of ‘Tavistock Street, W.C.2. One of the 
firm told me that this front was designed by the late Mr. Lewin Sharpe. The excellence 
of the work lies in the skilful treatment of glass and iron. The whole shop-front 
projects a little from the building-line. It is divided into three semicircular-headed 
bays. The arches are formed of slight angle-irons, whose ends stop on small blocks 
which project from the main uprights. The spandrels of the arches are plain sheet- 
iron, to which the curved pieces are riveted. The whole is crowned by a shallow iron 
cornice built up of narrow sheets and decorated by plain blocks placed as are the 
metopes of a Greek temple. A difficulty which always arises in designing iron-work— 
that is, the avoidance of the thin knife-like edges of the sheets—is here completely 
overcome. The front is consciously modern, but not affectedly so. I believe the 
problem of putting inoffensive new shop-fronts into old buildings, whether these 
have a right to be considered works of art or not, could often be satisfactorily solved 
by employing this type of design. One remembers with equal aversion the self- 


conscious pendantry or careless disregard of existing features with which these 
alterations are usually made. 


THE OLD COACH-BUILDING SHOP, SOUTH 
DORCHESTER see 


PROS my first memories of Dorchester is a long many-paned building of two 
stories on the road leading from the station to the town. This workshop stands on 
a corner site. It was a fair thing to see, with its ranges of windows sparkling from 
under the eaves of the low-pitched slated roof. I revisited Dorchester recently, and 
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found that the shop had become a garage—a change that was 
doubtless inevitable. But on the angle of the building a common- 
place shop window had been put without regard for the existing 
lines. A shiny fascia bearing the name of the firm in distressing 
letters has been set above this front. Hot brown paints have 
been used on the new woodwork. There was nothing in this 
problem which could not have been dealt with in such a way as 
to offend no one. In the natural course of events motor-cars 
have taken the place of coaches, making changes necessary in 
the shops where they are sold which all sensible folk must 
recognise as inevitable. But the sad thing is that those who made 
this change were dead to the fact that architecture of the first 
order can be associated with anything that has not a guide-book 
reputation. The effect on the visitor now is such that he cannot 
feel the grace of what remains of the original shop without 
being stirred by a sense of anger and sorrow which obliterates 
any pleasure that might be had from what remains of the 
original. It almost forces one to agree with the axiom, “ It is 
better to destroy than to mutilate.” 
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A BOOK OF DOVECOTES. By A. O. Cooxe. T. N. 
Foulis. 6s. 


HE matter and illustrations of this book are carefully 

chosen, and will be found of real interest to the serious 
antiquary and to the amateur alike. A great variety of types of 
dovecotes is described ; indeed, unless a man were very familiar 
with the subject, he would never have suspected that such 
difference was possible. 

Considerable space is rightly devoted to the fourteenth- 
century dovecote at Garway, in Hereford, where a bathing- 
basin for the pigeons still remains set in the floor. This building 
is vaulted, and has a circular opening in the centre of the roof 
through which alone light and air penetrate and the birds 
have access. The author disclaims any suggestion that the book 
gives a complete account of the dovecotes of this country ; 
but in spite of this I am surprised that he has omitted to 
describe the exceptionally fine example at Willington, in 
Bedfordshire, which is owned by the National Trust. _ 

The arrangement of the printing on the pages misses the 
best manner. aut 

Had Mr. Cooke given a list of all the dovecotes built in 
England before 1750 the value of the book would have been 
materially increased. 
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MUSIC 
NEW WORKS 


HERE is probably no branch of music in which the increasing assertiveness 


and individuality of British composers can be more easily seen than in — 


their song-settings. Particularly, their experiments in the forms of accom- 


paniment to the voice, which used almost to be monopolised by the piano- 
forte, are ceaseless, and recently some extremely interesting attempts to fuse with 


the vocal outline an instrumental interpretation of the poem set have been heard. — 


At Mr. Bertram Binyon’s recital at the Aolian Hall on February 16th Three Songs — 
for Voice and String Quartet, by Eugene Goossens, were sung, the verse being The 


Appeal of Sir Thomas Wyatt, Melancholy of John Fletcher, and Philomel of Richard 
Barnefield. All three songs are very clever experiments—their technical excellence is 
certain—and of them the first is the best. But it is the details of the poems that are 
so well translated, and the settings are rather pleasant commentaries upon the verse 
than interpretations of it. 


When Mr. John Coates introduces a song to the public one looks for something — 


distinguished, but in the two songs by Philip Sainton, which he sang at the Wigmore 
Hall on January 31st, the level was one of dreary obviousness. The composer has 
scored his songs, which are called Old Many-Battled Sea and The Bugles of Dreamland, 
for string quartet, flute, clarinet, and harp, but with all this aid his colours are dull 
or common and the vocal part has little merit. The number of musicians who can 
successfully sustain the atmosphere of Celtic writers is few : certainly Mr. Sainton 
does not increase it. 

In Miss Gladys Moger’s recital at the Zolian Hall on January 26th there were 
some worthy new songs. The Thistles of Cornford, which Arthur Bliss has set for 
voice, clarinet, and pianoforte, is a choice example of this composer’s freshness, 
piquancy, and general sureness. This is a real song in which the clarinet subtly 
suggests the whimsicality of the verse ; there is, however, a hint of artificiality in the 
separate use of the wind instrument, especially in consideration of the beautiful 
fusion of voice and pianoforte. Another song Miss Moger brought was Theodore or 
the Pirate King of Lord Berners, a deadly clever and finished thing. The irony 
and polite satire in this song are amusing, and one could wish that this composer 
would leave his little spices for something larger and more satisfying. There is more 
charm than wealth in the setting which Gerrard Williams has given to The Crooning 
from Inisfail of Leigh Henry ; it is a picture which has been drawn before, and, I 
think, palls after a while. The Gavotte of Herbert Howells is undoubtedly one of the 
most exquisite of modern English songs : the words of Sir Henry Newbolt are full 
of grace, and the lovely suppleness of the music, in which the voice moves across the 
most delicate of accompaniments, is perfect. Its whole effect is irresistible. 

A first performance was given at the Royal Philharmonic Society concert at the 
Queen’s Hall on February 24th to the Symphonic Variations of W. H. Bell. This work 
(which was conducted by the composer) has individuality ; its theme is good, its 
rhythmic treatment is excellently varied, and it is brilliantly scored. But it needs some 
condensation, for whereas the first variations showed proof of ability in orchestral 
writing, the later ones (and particularly the fugal part) merely displayed it ; and I 
think the composer has not succeeded, despite his technical resources, in his very 


eure aim of avoiding the appearance of merely an ever-increasing elaboration of 
the theme. 
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eater sea Lambert’s concert at the Queen’s Hall on February 14th Mr. 
amilton Harty performed with the London Symphony Orchestra M. Esposito’s 
new arrangements of an Andantino by Michelangelo Rossi and a Toccata by Benedetto 
Marcello. Neither piece has much distinction, though the second possesses point ;. 
they are both the charmingly insignificant sort of thing some lovers of old music find 
it worth while to revive. 

It is not easy, except after much study, to say anything upon new compositions 
of Busoni, who has as dark a mind as any contemporary composer. He has recently, 
at two separate recitals, played his Toccata, and even now what one chiefly 
remembers is its externals and the marvellous ingenuity of its construction. The 
sub-title of this Toccata, which is built as with the ceaseless grace and daring of Bach, 
is “ Preludio-Fantasia-Ciaconna,” a division which offers the composer ample 
freedom for appeal to his extraordinary technical reserves. But if it were played by 
anyone less than Busoni its parade would, I believe, become evident. 

here was not much to excite interest in the two violin compositions which 
M. Huberman introduced in his recital at the Wigmore Hall on March 3rd—a sonata 
in D major by Tansman and a Poéme Légendaire by Fernand Le Borne. The sonata 
was rather dully orthodox, and except in the second movement, ‘“‘ Mélodie Slave,” 
it had little originality ; the Poéme, on the other hand, had originality without reason,. 
seeming to be a wild and careless piece. 

For those who thought that the French alone were capable of creating in their 
music the fragrant atmosphere of flowers, Gerrard Williams’ Pot-Pourri, which was. 
played for the first time in London at Miss Ethel Frank’s concert at the Queen’s Hall 
on March gth, must have been a delightful surprise. This composition is a series of 
brief sketches, each based on the verbal description by Isobel Scott-Bremner of various 
flowers, and it proved (despite its heavy interpretation by Mr. Albert Coates with the 
London Symphony Orchestra) charmingly successful. The composer, who is in easy 
distance (and danger) of becoming our first miniaturist, has employed many 
instruments to suggest the peculiar characteristics of the different flowers, but the 
grace, finish, and general delicacy of his orchestration quite justify him. It is neither 
high nor very original music that he has written, but it certainly is attractive. 

One of the many interesting things that Miss Frank did at this concert was to 
introduce a song called Carnaval, by Erlanger. It is aptly scored for pianoforte. 
accompaniment with orchestral obligato, and though its aim and methods are obvious: 
the general effect is pleasing enough. 


* 


Performances 


Te the past month some famous pianists have given recitals. First of these 
(and of all others as a matter of common fact) is Busoni, who has played twice: 
at the Wigmore Hall. At his first recital the intensity of his intellectual powers reached 
in Beethoven’s last sonata an incomparable limit : after the stern profundity of the 
first movement the utter loveliness of the variations came with the shock that only the 
greatest art can bring. Surely there is no pianist capable of approaching the height 
he attained in this obscurest of all sonatas. And in proof of his astonishing technique: 
he played at his second recital Weber’s first sonata in a way that will probably become 
legendary ; the Moto Perpetuo from it was done with the most amazing and exhilarating: 
speed I have ever heard. Both as artist and pianist Busoni is without a peer. 
Between a musician like Busoni and a virtuoso like Moriz Rosenthal, whose recital 
was at the Queen’s Hall on February 2nd, the difference is enormous. The Polish 
pianist has an emotional warmth and a purity of tone that in slight things are attractive ; 
but the didacticism and sentimentality of his larger readings are grievous. In pieces. 
like Chopin’s Etude Nouvelle No. 2 or in Liadoff’s Musical Box he is perfect ; but 
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in a Chopin nocturne or in a Beethoven sonata a lack of virility and of vitality generally 
makes his facile technique of no avail. Mr. Leonard Borwick, who has been giving a 
series of recitals at the /Eolian Hall, is a very sincere pianist who can scarcely add to 
the reputation he has earned in interpreting the “ classics,” but his exquisite playing 


of such moderns as Scriabin, Ravel, and Stravinsky, and his marvellously faithful 
transcriptions of Debussy’s Fétes and L’aprés midi d’un faune made his recitals of — 


immediate interest. Most of his readings were marked by ease, dignity, and repose. 
Universal fame will soon be bestowed on M. Leff Pouishnoff, a young Russian 


pianist who has given four recitals at the Wigmore Hall recently. Technically he is — 


almost without blemish ; his tone, though sometimes strepent, is nevertheless always 


under control ; his touch is masterly ; and his intellectual individuality is developed. — 


S'S ‘nadie 


a 


As yet, it is true, he is greatest in the smaller things, like Schumann’s Vogel als Prophet, — 


Liszt’s Gnamenreigen, Rachmaninov’s G major prelude (Op. 32, No. 5), or Scriabin’s 
Caresse Dansée ; but there is no doubt that he will become one of the artists of the world. 

Nowhere is there such an authoritative interpreter of Scriabin’s. orchestral works 
as M. Koussevitsky, who conducted the Poem of Ecstasy at the Queen’s Hall on 
February 2nd. Never before in London has this mystical writing been so clearly 
explained, nor have its essentialities been so deftly disentangled from their harmonic 
shrouds. Under this Russian conductor the greatness of the Poem was manifest, for 
he very surely discovered, not merely the delicacy and brilliance of its colours, but 


its psychological intensity. 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE PIANO-PLAYER AND ITS MUSIC. By Ernest Newman. Grant 
Richards. 6s. net. 


HIS is a very sensible book. That the piano-player and the gramophone have, 

like the cinema, come to stay is obvious ; and Mr. Newman in his book is merely 
and really the intelligent reformer who wishes to see the destinies of these mechanical 
things controlled by culture and not by commerce. He easily defends the piano-player 
as an artistic instrument, though he is alive to its limitations. His practical suggestions 
for improvements in the manufacture of the rolls and for assisting the performer are 
worthily made ; and his final chapters on the educative use of it are uncharacteristically 
and ingenuously optimistic. What he wants as the result of his proposed mechanical 
aids to musical education is the intelligent listener ; and it is possible, of course, that 
where the soulless pianoforte teacher has failed the piano-player will succeed. In his 
certain anticipation that composers will soon write directly for the piano-player there 
appear to be the rumblings of a revolution; the practice would, however, at any rate 
postpone the invasion of Busoni’s quarter-tones until the next generation. 


MUSICAL MEMOIRS. By CamiLte Saint-Saens. Translated by E. G. RIcH. 
John Murray. 15s. net. 


7 eae title of this book is misleading, for the volume is made up of a series of 
quite unconnected essays. Of the stories that one might legitimately expect in a 
book by so old a composer there are but few ; it contains almost as much musical 
criticism as personal recollection. But at best and at worst it is an eminently readable 
book. The author, who is an efficient musician, has generally played the game according 
to the rules ; and even though he does launch out without precise direction in a chapter 
on “ Anarchy in Music,” a spirited defence of Haydn later on is ample recompense. 
And it is good to read of the snows of yesteryear—Meyerbeer, Offenbach, Massenet, 
and the rest—in the words (however strangely translated) of one who knew them all ; 
and if some he thought permanent are melting or gone it detracts little from the 


‘charm of their histortes. KENNETH WILLIAMS 
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POEMS. 1914-19. By Maurice Barinc. Secker. 6s. 

THE PIER-GLASS. By Rosert Graves. Secker. 5s. 

TRAGIC MOTHERS. By T. Srurcz Moore. Grant Richards. 6s. 

THE FIRES OF BAAL. By Austin Crarke. Maunsel & Roberts. 3s. 6d. 
THE GREAT KINSHIP. Edited by Bertram Lioyp. Allen & Unwin. 85. 6d. 


Ms’ BARING’S volume is a reprint of his poems of the war period and certain 
older verses issued now in one of those charming and original forms of which. 
Mr. Secker seems able to devise any number. The best things in the book are already 
well known: they include the noble sonnets Pierre and Fulian Grenfell, Diffugere Nives, 
the delicious Elegy on the Death of Fuliet’s Owl (a worthy companion of Philip Sparrow 
and * Passer delicize meae puellae ”’),and In Memoriam A. H., the long elegy on Lord 
Lucas which was printed in the third series of Georgian Poetry. Most of the other 
poems are sonnets ; not one of them proceeds from other than a genuine impulse, and 
there are fine lines even in those which do not come off as wholes. Personally I should 
like to see Mr. Baring more often attempting less severe forms. The severely 
traditional form cramps him a little ; and if he often achieves lines of the perfect 
classic ring he sometimes falls into an excessive conventionalism of movement and 
language—a thing from which his prose, which always moves with complete 
spontaneity, is free. But when his expression has an over-traditional cast it never 
conceals a void : it merely, at first reading, obscures what is underneath. 

Mr. Robert Graves may develop into a writer of poetic dramas. If he does the 
characters of his plays will probably be grocers, chemists, and charwomen in small 
country towns: a new genre. It is the conspicuousness of dramatic element that 
lends a special interest to his fourth collection of poems. Everybody who reads 
contemporary poetry knows with what neat grace he can turn a nursery rhyme, or 
a song of pastoral sentiment, or a slight domestic idyll, and the new volume contains 
several charming examples of this familiar skill. The Patchwork Bonnet is a delightful 
description of a mother sewing while her small child plays with a reel of cotton ; 
The Treasure Box, with Ann unlocking all her treasures in moonlight, is early 
de la Mare with a difference. Mr. Graves’s touch is so light that he is liable to make 
porcelain out of the most serious subjects—as Herrick could. The Stake is a 
charming trifle on a criminal buried at cross-roads, and Saul of Tarsus is surely 
unique as a contribution to Church history : 


** Share and share alike 
In the nest ” was the rule, 
But Paul had a wide throat, 
He loved his belly-full. 


Over the edge went Peter, 
After him went John, 

True-blooded young nestlings 
Thrown out, one by one. 


If Mother Church was proud 
Of her great cuckoo son, 

He bit off her simple head 
Before he had done. 
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But even in these songs an interest in human character and the clashes of it is shown : 
and in The Pier-Glass and other poems this is still more strongly manifest. And Mr. 
Graves has that peculiar imaginative power which enables him at moments of stress 


to establish an intimate relation between the soul and the surroundings ; his eye 


becomes acuter, his imagery more profuse, his power of concatenizing objects greater. 
Like the person in Lost Love, he strikes one as having senses of uncanny acuteness, 
the power to hear 

Worm talk, clashing jaws of moth 

Chumbling holes in cloth : 

The groan of ants who undertake 

Gigantic loads for honour’s sake. 


In this last couplet we get a very characteristic example of Mr. Graves’s odd blend of 
genuine sympathy and queer fancy. He is not yet, I think, so successful in his new 
manner as he has been in his old ; but he is growing and his future arouses great 
curiosity. 
Mr. Austin Clarke is a young Irish poet who published two or three years ago a 
book called The Vengeance of Fionn. It was an original and interesting work, though 
few English readers would have expected that from the title. I opened the new book 
with some excitement, but was rather disappointed. It contains a shortish narrative 
poem describing the Israelites at the end of their forty years’ wanderings and Moses 
getting his Pisgah-sight. There are impressive pieces of description and the verse 
is well handled, if with too consciously reminiscent a dignity. But the poet’s feelings 
do not seem greatly to have been aroused and he communicates none. The merits of 
his poem lie entirely in incidental luscious or grandiose descriptions of robes and 
jewels or mountains and clouds, and he “ loads every rift ” with ore too profuse and 
too mixed. His epithets are at once too abundant and too strained : there is no noun 
out of which he is not willing to concoct an adjective. These are characteristic 
passages : 
Meanwhile 

Thunder resounded in those desolate mountains 

Whose burning peaks like demigods behold 

The darker world, down sudden precipices, 

Beyond all precipice, tumultuous clouds 

Cataracted .. . 


the coiling lash 
Scorpioned their blood . . . 


the naked multitudes 
Reeking with stale frankincense and sweat 
Bellied the trodden sand. 


Upon the middle air great eagles soared 
Bronze specks of ravenous rage, but their loud screams 
Taloned the remote unclutchable air 

em And sank in feeble wails. 


His hills are “ eagled,” his cities “‘ palaced” and “ throned ” ; his everything is 
‘so to speak, something. It is disconcerting until one notices that the poem is dated 
1917. I shall be greatly surprised if Mr. Clarke’s next book—for he has an unmistak- 
able strain of genius—is not immeasurably better than this. 


J. Gash 
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ABELARD AND HELOISE. By Gerorce Moore. Two volumes. Privately 
printed. £3 3s. 


THE WALL. By JoHNn Cournos. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 
THE TOUR. By Louis Courrrus. Butterworth. 8s. 
DEADLOCK. By Dororuy Ricuarpson. Duckworth. 9s. 


R. MOORE has at different times passed through many phases and has written 
many contrasting kinds of books. He achieved the exquisite observation of 
Esther Waters and the factitious absurdities of Evelyn Innes: he also once wrote a 
play, which has not been widely read, on the subject of Martin Luther. In the subject 
of his new book he seems to have drawn closer to that very early work than in anything 
he has done between them. Now Mr. Moore is a writer much of whose writing it is 
possible to dislike very much indeed ; but it is not possible to receive anything he 
offers except with frank respect. He may not be, in the ultimate judgment, a great 
novelist : his work may be found in its very realism too remote from life, too objective, 
too empty of feeling. ‘The fact remains that he has taught himself by pains greater than 
Stevenson ever took a style which is a far more remarkable artistic phenomenon 
than Stevenson’s ever was. His style is a miracle ; and even if the effect it produces 
is disagreeable (as it is with some readers) no person interested in the art of writing 
can be indifferent to its evolution and its final flower. 
In the story which he has chosen for this long book Mr. Moore has braved a good 
_ many difficulties. The historical romance is a form of fiction so beset with horrible 
pitfalls that it is a wonder any serious writer ever attempts it. A very small study of 
the details of the proposed period commonly clogs the mind to a quite bewildering 
- extent ; and when the romancer has unwillingly smothered his tale under accessories 
he is still uneasily conscious that his picture of the manners of a remote period is 
probably little better than a travesty of the truth. On the other hand, if he makes no 
such study he runs the risk of committing errors which persons of no great erudition 
will discover ; and if he omits any attempt at temporal colour, the question arises 
why he should have set his story in any period but his own. Mr. Moore has not 
attempted any detailed picture of the twelfth century : he avoids, rather noticeably, 
any visualisation of those scenes where archeological exactness would have been 
required. One is obliged to him for the absence of pedantry which this involves ; 
and yet one cannot help feeling that the absence of background injures the story, 
_ makes it shadowy and unreal, gives it almost the air of a philosophical dialogue rather 
_ than of a romance. This impression is deepened by the great length of a work in 
which style, tone, and narrative method seem to have been chosen with a view to 
a much briefer form. Mr. Moore does not tell us very much about Abélard or Héloise 
__ or Fulbert or Madelon : each of these characters is firmly, if conventionally, sketched, 
and is then repeated in a succession of varying attitudes, without progression or 
- disclosure. This is the method which is suitable for a conte ; but it has a strange effect 
4 in a very long and leisurely novel. The suspicion left in the reader’s mind is that Mr. 
_ Moore has been beguiled into writing much more than he ever intended to write. 
In each several part the execution shows signs of his unmistakable genius. One does 
~ not need to look for long in either volume before discovering a passage suitable for 
J quotation. This will do as well as another, describing the wolf-hunt in the Paris streets : 


ain and again the wolves escaped the spearmen in the street, but ail the doors were 
closed against them and large dogs tracked them and drove them out of their hiding- 
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places, and they were done to death in couples and singly, with spears and great beams 

of wood sharpened and hardened by fire, not dying, however, without a fight. But the 

wolf that stayed to bite was hewed down or pierced with a sword, till at last the remnant 
began to see that only by swimming the stream could they escape. Some five or six plunged . 

in and swam valiantly, but archers were placed along the left and right banks behind the 
poplar and the willow trees, and when a wolf reached the middle of the stream an arrow 
struck him ; he went under, the current swilled him away, and from their high balcony — 
Héloise, the Canon, and Madelon watched the shooting from the right bank, seeing one ~ 
grey, courageous animal reach the bank despite the mortal arrow. He is the last one, — 
Heéioise said, but at these words a beautiful young wolf galloped down their street, and, 
catching sight of Héloise on the balcony, he laid himself down against the door and — 
howled for it to be opened to him ; and she might have risked being bitten, but before 
there was time to ask for the Canon’s consent some hunters appeared in the street and 
the young wolf was slain in a corner, a big beam being driven through him. q 
There’s no better covering than a wolf-skin to wrap round the knees, said one of the — 

hunters. But I cannot sit reading with the skin of the animal about my knees that howled 

to me for help, Héloise said. We thought, said the hunter, that the skin came to you by — 
right, he that wore it being killed at your door ; and as Héloise would not buy the wolf, i 
he was slung over the beam and carried away for other knees. } 

There is in this passage, in the whole of its arrangement, a quality comparable to that 
of superb draughtsmanship in a painting. The mere style is an instrument of which — 
only Mr. Moore is master, a style which is the last degree of culture and sophistication 
refined into an exquisite, almost too perfect, simplicity. Yet these triumphs in drawl 
and writing will hardly awaken as much pleasure in the general public as in the 
author’s own colleagues. They are marvellous instruments, but, in this book, instru- 
ments unapplied. For the loves and the tragedy of Abélard and Héloise are not so- 
described as to move the reader, just as their flight from Paris does not make him 
anxious with any sense of their danger. The story is in the end a rather barren miracle 
of execution ; and some essential fire seems to have been omitted from the conception. 
Perhaps it is worth while to say, in the words used extenuatingly by a distinguished 
actress of one of Ibsen’s most innocent plays, that this book is “‘ hardly at all obscene.” 
Mr. John Cournos’s new novel is a disappointment after that very fine book The 
Mask. Vanya, now become John Gombarov, has grown up and, like all adolescents 
of the period, has moved into Sinister Street, a thoroughfare with which apparently 
no district in any city in the world can dispense. The sorrows of Vanya the child were 
real and moving, and Mr. Cournos depicted them with beauty. The sorrows or the 
triumphs of John the man may also later on be real and moving. But Mr. Cournos 
cannot persuade us that the discomforts of John the hobbledehoy are anything but 
transitory and exaggerated. He might perhaps have captured for us their fleetingness 
and their fragility. He has not attempted to do so : he has treated them as important : 
and he cannot make us believe that they are so in fact. The series of Lillians, 
Mariannes, Muriels, and Winifreds is taken too much in earnest ; and though John is 
thirty-one when the last is finished and he is leaving Philadelphia for England, the 
emotions are throughout those of adolescence. When Mr. Cournos’s subject fails 
in interest, as it too frequently does here, it reveals peculiar lapses in his style. He can 
let himself write that Gombaror, disliking some girl, wished her “‘ in some place where — 
the weather is exceeding hot ”—a strangely stupid naivety. Elsewhere : “‘ Life had 
become a skyscraper, in which the elevator took you to the seventh storey of delight 
and having, through the gates, given you a glimpse of what the seventh storey o 
delight was like, quite suddenly dropped you to the seventh cellar of woe, of whic 
you were allowed to have more than a glimpse.” There is a straightforward phrase 
for expressing all that, which is, it is true, a cliché ; but, cliché or not, it is hard to see 
how it is improved by dressing it up in so elaborately mechanistic an array of imagery 
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LE MORTE DARTHUR. By Si Tuomas Matory, Knt. With Illustrations 
after Water-colour Drawings by W. RUSSELL FLInT, R.W.S. In two volumes. 
Lee Warner (Publisher to the Medici Society Ltd.). £2 2s. 


sae NOBLE TALE OF THE SANGREAL. The Pilgrims’ Books. No. 4. Philip 

an. 

TRISTRAM AND ISOUDE. Drawn out of the Celtic-French and Illuminated 
by EveLyn Pau. Harrap. ais. 

THE DECAMERON OF BOCCACCIO. Illustrated by THomas Derrick. Chatto 
& Windus. tos. 6d 

TRISH FAIRY 'TALES. By James STEPHENS. Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Macmillan. 15s. 

BENGAL FAIRY TALES. By F. B. Brapiey-Birt. With Illustrations by 
ABANINDRANATH TaGorE. Lane. 155. 

ALCM/EON, HYPERMESTRA, C/ENEUS. By E. P. Warren, M.A. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 


MYTHICAL BARDS AND THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WALLACE. By 
WILLIAM HENRY SCHOFIELD. Harvard University Press. 125. 6d. 


5 ie other day I was lying in bed, sick of a fever, and the above pile of books was 


lying beside me on the table, when an ancient Greek entered the room. He 


- immediately spotted them and pointed an athletic and practical finger at the two- 


volume edition of Malory. ‘“‘ What is this great book?” he asked. “ That,” said I, 
swelling, “‘is our great indigenous romance. Its subject is the seeking of a vessel 
called the grail.” “‘ But what is the grail ? ” he asked. “‘ A mystery,” I replied. “‘ Who, 
then, seeks it ?”’ he asked. I said, “ ‘There was a King Arthur. It is his knights who 
seek it.” ‘‘ A splendid subject,” said he; “‘ something like our story of Jason. But 
why do they seek it, and what is it?” “ We do not know. Those are mysteries,” I 
replied. ‘‘ But the authors of the romance—did they not understand ?” I said: “I 
doubt it.” “‘ No matter,”’ said he. ‘‘ The golden fleece itself is no more ; a pretext for 
gathering a body of men for a great combined adventure.” On the contrary, I had to 
admit, the grail had to be sought singly. “ But anyway,” he said, “‘ the book records 
the wonderful adventures of the seekers ? ” Again I was flustered, and had to confess 


P they have no adventures at all worthy the name except fighting each other. “ But,” 


I said, ‘‘ there is Tristram.” “‘ Who is he ? ”’ said the inquisitive Greek. “ Tristram,” 


~ I said, “‘ was a knight sent overseas to fetch a girl who was to be his king’s wife. On 


b; 


- 


the voyage back her servant gave her a love-potion and they fell in love, and loved ever 
after, although she was married to the king, and the knight was long afterwards 
killed therefor.” “‘ Is that all ? ” ‘‘ That is all,”’ I had to reply. “ Your romance seems 
to me wanting in reality and variety,” he said. I picked up the book to throw it at him, 


but he was gone. 


That Europe has not created its own body of mythical story, but taken almost all 
that sort of thing from the Greeks, is lamentable, but it was doubtless inevitable. 
The more ought we to treasure what we have, meaning chiefly the Arthurian +e ap 
This is a noble edition of Malory. In general get-up it is for me what every Malory 
ought to be, perhaps because it resembles the first Malory I ever saw, the red 
Macmillan edition in two volumes, the chapter headings and glossary in italics, and 


a complete index of names. For the rest, the type impression is superb, the letters 
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black and perfectly outlined, and the paper hard and crisp. The illustrations, however, 
I cannot praise. They are superbly reproduced and technically efficient, but they 
are in every way misrepresentative. Ay i 

They do not illustrate the great events, but all sorts of side issues. They form no 
connected sequence—the illustrator might have assisted Malory in his endeavour 
to make the book a progressive whole—they depict action, but only physcial violence. 
They do not express the characters, and by the use of decorative nuns, priests, etc., 
they strive to express a super-Christian meditativeness, as if the whole of Malory’s — 
book were the adventures of Galahad, which, thank goodness, they are not. 

Not that that portion of Malory, Books 13-17, containing the adventures of Galahad 
(the next volume on my list) is to be despised. Indeed, the stories of “ the falcon of 
summer ” are in some ways the most enjoyable of all the Arthurian legends. For in 
Galahad we have the last and topmost blossom of that tree. His creator was not 
hampered, like Gawain’s, by having to adapt a pagan legend to the purposes of a 
Christian moral. Galahad was created to express just what he does express, the perfect 
ideal of chivalry. In his story we have its full flavour; and the spiritual grail (which, 
moreover, unlike his forerunners, he achieves) is much easier for us to appreciate than 
the magical stone or dish of the older story. | 

This edition is intended for the pocket. It is printed with inverted commas, modern 
punctuation, and in every way like a modern book, and herein it shows how good 
Malory’s English was, for in spite of its modern printing I find it no easier to read 
than he. 

Malory stopped his translation of Tristram in the middle. I had always wanted to 
read the end. Now here it is in the next volume on my list, complete and freshly 
translated. I confess my disappointment. It turns out that nothing further did happe 
to Tristram. Mark, of course, killed him, as Malory mentions, but nothing more ; and 
as for the method, he might have done it long before in the same way. 

It was a pity that Malory did not complete the story, for he did himself understand 
the thought and language of chivalry ; and no one can now think himself into that 
peculiar form of nobility nor write the language. The authoress of this version does 
what so many have done, she exaggerates the sentiment (which assuredly needed no 
exaggeration), and she impoverishes the language. Her volume is full of initials and 
tail-pieces, which latter, I assert, ought never in such a book to be repeated, as some 
of them here are. The full-page illustrations are atrocious in colour ; they look fatally 
three-coloured and faded. For this, and the dreadful rugose buff-tinted paper, 
I hope she is not responsible. It is hard to believe that the same year produced this 
book and Mr. Lee Warner’s Malory. 

As Mr. Russell Flint has drawn the dwellers of that very strange Arthurian world, 
allowing only for the difference in clothes, like the people we meet every day, so per 
contraria has Mr. Thomas Derrick drawn the characters of the Decameron as the 
creatures of a mediaval costume harlequinade. And this seems to me far more 
preposterous. 

It is interesting to speculate how Christianity adopted and adapted the pagan 
customs and myths of Europe to its own needs and beliefs. It is clear that the superiority 
of intellect was enormously on the side of the progressive religion, and I suspect 
that it had organisation behind it, or, at least, general principles of action. In England 
it seems to have been boldly destructive. In Ireland it went to work more subtly. The old 
stories of Finn and Cuchullain were not forbidden or forgotten, nor the fairies banned. 
But the old stories were made the subject of good-natured humour, and the old heroes 
themselves made grotesque. We thus get that strange paradox, comic folklore. 

_ Mr. Stephens’ talents are perfectly at home in this sort of milieu, and anyone who 
likes it will enjoy himself among the Celtic fairy tales of this volume. For my part I 
think it is rather poor sport. The humour troubles me. I naturally attribute it to Mr. 
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Stephens, though I know better. But it does arise from a personal attitude, and the 
authorship of a fairy tale ought to be wholly concealed. Nor, personally, have I much 
fellow-feeling for reincarnation (including transmigration into animals), nor ‘“ going 
into Faery ”—the two chief ingredients in the Celtic witches’ brew. 

The thought-world expressed in the Bengal Fairy Tales of Mr. Bradley-Birt is 
far easier for an Englishman to appreciate : the chief folk motives are the Raksha, a 
demon in the form of a woman, and the Peri, a corresponding good type. Now, for 
men at least, women, even those we are best acquainted with, have an otherness 
about them, a sort of quality we cannot comprehend. This is psychologically a fact. 
The Raksha and Peri motives are ones which all can appreciate. These tales moreover 
are written as folk tales should be. The author confines himself to the duty of telling 
the tales in the best and simplest way possible. Folklorists can enjoy them equally 
with the general reader. I was very surprised to find hardly any reincarnation or 
animal worship in them. They are surprisingly rational. 

The illustrations are by an Indian artist, and most of them are very successful, 
The other-world quality, so necessary in illustrations to fairy tales and folk tales, 
comes apparently natural to the Indian. He is only putting on paper the ideas, if not 
of himself, yet of the immemorial generations of his race. Therein he has an enormous 
advantage over the European, who, unless he be an altogether exceptional individual, 
nay, almost a freak, cannot “ go into Faery” nor gracefully pretend ever to have been 
there. Mr. ‘Tagore has moreover expressed the sense of mystery in his illustrations in 
a way one might say no European could express it. Not by the twisted tree-boughs, 
gnarled giants, and absurd landscapes (which, I regret to say, even Mr. Rackham, the 
illustrator of the Irish Fairy Tales, does not altogether eschew), nor by Indian analogues 
of those butterfly-winged and dog-eared dwarves of our coarser illustrators ; Mr. 
Tagore simply leaves out. He draws one or two heads and leaves the rest of the page 
a wash of colour. 

My last volume, Alcmeon, Hypermestra, Ceneus, is entirely different. It consists 
of three Greek tales written precisely as if they were modern. Only one of them 
obviously contains mythical matter, the Ceneus. ‘The other two are almost entirely 
heroical. Much the longest, the most detailed and the best, is Alcmeon. 

The story is this : Polyneikes, being exiled from Thebes by his royal brother, wants 
his father-in-law, Adrastus, and the relations of Adrastus, to reinstate him by force. 
But Amphiaraus, the husband of Adrastus’ sister Eriphyle, has prophetic powers 
(by descent through many generations), and foresees his own death if he is himself 
involved. Accordingly, since he cannot desert his family, he hides. Polyneikes now 
bribes Eriphyle with the famous ancestral necklace of Harmonia to betray his hiding- 
place. She does so. Amphiaraus joins the expedition and gets killed, but leaves his 
son, Alcmzon, the duty of killing the person responsible for his death, namely, 
Alcmzon’s own mother. He does so and finally gets killed himself. : 

The difficulty of writing up one of these old Greek stories is to motivate it correctly 
and plausibly. The Greek hero, like anyone else, must have acted according to custom. 
Alcmzon’s revenge on his mother, for example, must have been sanctioned by 
custom, or, if you like, Amphiaraus’ injunction to him to commit it. It is in this respect 
that Mr. Warren has been so successful. I feel that his characters are behaving as they 
would have behaved. I know no greater praise to give him than this, and to say that 
his English is an excellent vehicle, with nothing out of keeping, and no archzologising. 
I hope he will give us more of the same. There are plenty of Greek heroes of whose 
stories we have a skeleton but no sufficient poem. There are Persays, Bellerophon, 
Jason, Telephos, Meleager, to name no more. Why should our magazines not print 
their adventures ? Merely as plots they are superior to anything that we can now invent. 
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LETTERS FROM THE CAPE. By Lapy Durr-Gorpon. Edited by JoHN 
Purves. Milford. 3s. 6d. 


LONDON DAYS. By ARTHUR WarREN. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND. Memoir and Letters. Edited by STEPHEN PaGET. 
Murray. 16s. . 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH HODGES CHOATE. By Epwarp SanprorD MarrtIN. 
Constable. 42s. 


JOHN MARTINEAU, THE PUPIL OF KINGSLEY. By his daughter VIOLET 
*Martineau. Edward Arnold. 12s. 6d. 
Beate is but one word for Lady Duff-Gordon’s Letters from the Cape. They are | 
delightful. Zest is much, observation is much ; but humour is so much as to — 
be very nearly all. This little book has its place assured, on a shelf which includes — 
Eothen, Bates, and a very few others of the kind which are to be read and re-read as — 
much for their manner as their matter. They were written fifty years ago by Sarah © 
Austin’s daughter, Mrs. Ross’s mother, during a journey in search of health ; yet as 
they deal with everlasting rather than temporal things they are not, and will probably 
never be, out of date. Lady Duff-Gordon sailed to the Cape in a troopship, a voyage 
which took her from July to October ; had bronchitis immediately she landed and 
went up-country as soon as she could afford the risk. Everything she saw she touched — 
off with a keen and happy humour which never failed her, whatever her health did. — 
A born observer of men, little escaped her of the mingled and rapidly-mingling races— _ 
Dutch, English, Scottish, French, Malay, Hottentot, Kaffre, and assorted hybrids 
whom she came upon. Here is a picture, from Gnadenthal, of the last of the Hottentots, 
or nearly that : 


iy Ani 


I asked one of the Herrenhuten brethren whether there were any real Hottentots, and | 
he said, “‘ Yes, one” ; and next morning, as I sat waiting for early prayers under the big 
oak-trees in the Plaats, he came up, followed by a tiny old man hobbling along with a 
long stick to support him. “‘ Here,” said he, ‘‘ is the /ast Hottentot ; he is a hundred 
and seven years old, and lives all alone.” I looked on the little wizened yellow face, and 
was shocked that he should be dragged up like a wild beast to be stared at. A feeling of 
pity which felt like remorse fell upon me, and my eyes filled as I rose and stood before 
him, so tall and like a tyrant and oppressor, while he uncovered his poor little snow- 
white head and peered up in my face. I led him to the seat and helped him to sit down, © 
and said in Dutch, “ Father, I hope you are not tired ; you are old.’’ He saw and heard ~ 
as well as ever, and spoke good Dutch in a firm voice. ‘‘ Yes, I am above a hundred years 
old, and alone—quite alone.” I sat beside him, and he put his head on one side and looked © 
curiously up at me with his faded but still piercing little wild eyes. Perhaps he had a 
perception of what I felt—yet I hardly think so ; perhaps he thought I was in trouble, 
for he crept close up to me and put one tiny brown paw into my hand, which he stroked 
with the other, and asked (like most coloured people) if I had children. I said, ‘‘ Yes, — 
at home in England ”’; and he patted my hand again and said, ‘“‘ God bless them ! ” 
It was a relief to feel that he was pleased, for I should have felt like a murderer if my 
curiosity had added a moment’s pain to so tragic a fate. 


Wages in Caledon in 1861 : a cook had £4 a month, “ with food for self, husband, 
and children ” ; a housemaid 25s. a month, and took £3 a week in tips. Artisans in _ 
Cape Town (Malays) earned “ from 4s. 6d. to 10s. a day.” The Malays, who were only 
so by origin, having come by devious ways to “ include every shade, from the blackest 
nigger to the most blooming Englishman,” were the really thriving race in the colony. 
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“ Emigrant girls (English),” she says, “ have been known to turn ‘ Malay,’ and get 
thereby husbands who know not billiards and brandy—the two diseases of Cape Town. 
They risked a plurality of wives, and professed Islam, but they got fine clothes and 
industrious husbands.” I répeat, a delightful book. 

London Days, which is Mr. Warren’s title, no doubt refers to the fact that, as repre- 
sentative of the Baston Herald, his headquarters for a number of years were in London. 
It cannot, or it should not, be taken to imply that his studies gather chiefly there, for 
that is not the case. So far as that goes, I am free to confess that he does not seem to 
recollect more than names, for the good reason that his relations with the personages of 
his chapters were inconsiderable for the most part. He had a bowing acquaintance 
with Browning, stayed with Adelina Patti, once, in Wales, interviewed Blackie in 
Edinburgh, Lord Kelvin in Glasgow, saw Tennyson and Gladstone, tried to see 
Parnell, and just did. He knew Irving, and met Stanley at an enormous dinner-party. 
These are sketchy materials for a book of reminiscences. For the rest, generalisations 
about great men are a weariness. What Mr. Warren thinks about Gladstone or Parnell 
cannot, con rispetto, matter very much ; what he thinks about himself or about things 
which have really happened to him may—must—be interesting. He came to London 
in the ’seventies. Well, London in the ’seventies is worthy of record. The few pages 
he devotes to it are negligible. Why will people talk round things rather than of them ? 

Scott Holland was a fine, eloquent, cocksure spirit, hman on every side but that 
where he held his dogma ; and even on that side, I think, Charity kept a hand on 
Faith’s shoulder. He began high, for in 1867 he wrote from Balliol to a younger 
brother at Radley : “‘ The Bishop stands before you as Jesus Christ on earth ; he has 
received the full stream of the Holy Spirit from Bethlehem ; St. Peter’s hand, our 
Lord’s hand, have touched that head and consecrated those hands. . . .”’ That is 
certainly stiff, coming from an undergraduate. One does not wonder that he found 
Jowett unsatisfying. 

Jowler preached yesterday in Chapel amidst intense excitement ; 110 people in Chapel. 

He looked so fatherly and beautiful and brought out the best bell-like silvern voice with 

quite rich tones that he had hitherto hidden in the depth of his stomach, and preached 

the most lovely little practical sermon in a quite perfect style with the most wonderful 
grace. 


Excellent ; but— 


It was just Platonism flavoured with a little Christian charity : Christianity is gutted 
by him : it becomes perfectly meaningless. . . . He even begs pardon for using as vague 
an expression as “‘ sharing in the Spirit of God.” 


Mr. Paget talks of Holland’s “ latent severity.” “ For many years,” he says, 
“perhaps more than twenty, he used a scourge.’’ I am not surprised to learn 
it. But he had what I must consider a better side. He had great generosity 
of character ; he could see and relish anything which was something. It was half- 
heartedness or insincerity which he couldn’t stomach. On his way to Athens in 
1886 he was in Rome for the coronation of Leo XIII; saw him carried 
in to be crowned “ in gold and glory, carried on his throne, bearing his tiara. . . . 
A beautiful old man, skilful, cultured, clean, devout—worthy of the centuries 
behind him and of the surpassing burden laid upon him.” And then, “‘ Good faces 
abounded, I think, among Cardinals, Canons, Priests. A really fine band of men, old, 
intelligent, holy—I should doubt whether we could do better in the way of heads.”’ 
In Greece, while I cannot feel that he approved of the Parthenon, the atmosphere 
charmed him—“ the most perfect air ever breathed.” But the Parthenon, I suppose, 
said either too little or too much to such an explicit Christian as Holland. Explicit is 
the word for him, in politics as well as religion. There is an outburst upon the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, in 1895, which shows him the uncomprosising dealer he was. 
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“They have wiped out both themselves and . . . they have handed England over 
. . they have annihilated all the sympathetic . . . they have recklessly and thank- 
lessly and barbarously ignored . . .” So he belaboured the I.L.P. ; but all that matters 


little. Here, preferably, is an outburst upon “ Peace-Night ”’ celebration ; and it 
makes little difference that the Peace celebrated was in 1902, with the South African 
Republics. Let it be read in the light of 1918 : 


The evil revelry was no illusion of my pro-Boer brain. . . . It was the utter abandon- 
ment which was so revolting. The faces lose human expression. The girls are simply — 
“loose.” The hideous look comes which marks the end of human nature. | 

Surely we might have just had the shadow of the past to restrain us. We might have ~ 
realised what we had come through. There are the dead. And then, the old English thing © 
was to be too strong to let all barriers go. And some faint touch of generosity might have 
been shown for those who are beaten and who are signing away their lives. The ugliness — 
of our joy is so appalling : the fat City men gone mad. We must turn some corner and get — 
away from this : we must recover some tone and control. I know that our nerves are high- 
strung ; but our girls must not lead us downhill. 


That is fine indignation. : 

Mr. J. H. Choate, whose Life in two overweening volumes remains to be considered, ~ 
was a highly successful lawyer in his own country and a competent Ambassador in this — 
one. Forensic oratory, separated from its context, from the court atmosphere and dust — 
of battle, is seldom good reading. Choate’s, which was sound ad hoc stuff, seldom — 
eloquent, was saved by its ease and good spirits. He had a light hand, even upon — 
Income T'ax. As an after-dinner speaker surely he must have been too long. He had a — 
fine voice, it is true, but Some of his college speeches here run to ten or more pages. — 
His gift, when he chose to use it, which he did, to his own immense pleasure, in the © 
most inopportune places, was sarcasm. Undoubtedly it made him enemies. The — 
most notable example of it occurred at a dinner at Delmonico’s in 1893—a dinner of the _ 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick on St. Patrick’s Day. He said that he would not speak 
upon “the subject nearest to Irish hearts, Home Rule.” He preferred, he said, to 
“ speak upon a kindred subject more familiar to me. That is, how Irishmen rule away 
from home.” It may be imagined what he made of that. ‘ 


OA AS 


You have learned how to govern by making all the soil of all other countries your own. — 
Have you not learned how to govern at home ; how to make Ireland a land of home 
rule? ... There is a cure for Ireland’s woes and feebleness to-day. It is a strong measure 
that I advocate. But I am here to-night to plead for Ireland with the retaining fee in my 
possession, and I propose to plead. I propose that you should all, with your wives and 
your children, and your children’s children, with the spoils you have taken from America 
in your hands, set your faces homewards, land there and strike the blow. . . . It would 
be a terrible blow to us. Feebly, imperfectly, we should look about us, and learn for the — 
first time in seventy-five A ade how to govern New York without you. But there would © 
be a bond of brotherhood between the two nations. Up from the whole soil of Ireland, — 
up from the whole soil of America, would arise one peean— Erin-go-bragh ! ” 


That was no rapier-work ; it was not without brutality, given the place and time ; 
but it could not have been mistaken, and must have been uncommonly galling. If he 
did that often in private life—and certainly he did it sometimes—I should doubt if 
he was a popular man, except in so far as a highly successful one will be popular. It is 
singular how few letters to friends, apart from his own family, are given here. | 

The book is not too well compiled. There are gaps in the correspondence which 
one can hardly think unavoidable. On the other hand, there are tedious extracts from 
newspaper articles, some of them the merest gossip, others portentous leaders, which 
might have been left in the albums provided for such things. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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_ THE EVOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. By A. F. Pottarp. Longmans. ais. 
ENGLAND IN TRANSITION, 1789 TO 1832. By W. L. Marutsson. 


Longmans. rss. 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By C. S. Terry. Cambridge University Press. 
20S. 


SEABORNE TRADE.—I. By C.E. Fayte. John Murray. 21s. 
REVOLUTION, FROM 1789 TO 1906. By R. W. Posrcate. Grant Richards. 


18s. 


MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER ISWOLSKY. Edited by C.-L... Szecsr. 
Hutchinson. 16s. 


A HISTORY OF THE WAR. By H.C. O’Nem. T.C. & E.C. Jack. 125. 6d. 


iB is a great pleasure to find, among modern historical publications, a large book 
on a large subject, and Professor Pollard’s Evolution of Parliament is a quite large 
book on a very large subject, written in a lively fashion by a learned scholar of great 
acuteness. ‘The subject is no less than the origins of parliaments and their development 
until now, with some prophecies and hopes for their future. On every branch of this 
subject the author has something to say that is illuminating or challenging, but his 
course, which has no temporal, nor any very obviously logical, directness and contin- 
uity, does not spare the reader the disadvantages of its area and complexity—a defect 
_ attributable, perhaps, to the book’s first conception as a number of lectures 
One important part of Professor Pollard’s doctrine is his insistence that the value 

of parliament in the Middle Ages was to have “ formed a public opinion, without which 
_ there can be no self-government,” and to have brought to an end “‘ the dissociation 
of the feudal system.” To emphasize the merit of parliament in realising these 
advantages it is pointed out that till the end of the fifteenth century there was no 
English version of Magna Charta, and that its chief claim was the exemption of 
_ franchises from royal or national influences : but if there were no English versions 
of the charter, there were frequent references to it in statutes,and, whatever its claims, 
_ its chief effect was the necessity of due process of law, and that was what was needed 
and what was remembered. 

Great use is made of the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum, to which, according 
to a note, ‘‘ some attention has been paid by members of my seminar” ; and the 
_ preface complains of its neglect “ by English instructors of youth for nearly a genera- 
tion’; but it has, during that period, been an ordinary subject of undergraduate 
teaching at one English university at least, and whether the difference between 
- Professor Pollard’s use and interpretation of the MfZodus and those of Reiss, Stubbs, 
and Bémont is justified by the work of his seminar is not yet clear. 

A good deal of pains is taken to show how modern is the conception of heredity as 
_ the essential principle of the House of Lords, and to point out that it was not till the 
nineteenth century that there was a majority of peers by primogeniture. These are 
truths often forgotten and necessary to be enforced ; but devotion to them seems 
to have induced some unfairness to heredity. Creation by patent and the hardening 
practice ‘of Edward III both indicate the struggle for existence of something that 
intended to be an hereditary peerage, and the success of the struggle is shown by the 
Tudor method of excluding from the House by letters under the Privy Seal ordering 
the neglect of the summons under the Great Seal. No one is concerned to deny that 
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it is judicial decisions that have deprived the Crown of the power of refusing a special 
writ of summons to the eldest son of a peer, but the judicial decisions are based upon 
centuries of practice. The receipt of writs of summons was attached to the ownership 
of certain great lands, if not to certain great landowners, so that it was hereditary, as 
it were, in a class ; and by the time judicial decision came in the notion of personal 
succession had superseded this territorial notion, and peerage became hereditary in 
the modern sense. 

In dealing with the House of Commons, too, Professor Pollard is tempted to neglect 
some aspects of truth in his anxiety to emphasise others. “ They never claimed 
a right to initiate legislation. . . . They do not possess that abstract right to-day. 
But as early as the parliament of 1300 “le pueple du reaume ”’ made its grants on 
condition that its demands were fulfilled by Michaelmas, “ autrement ge rien ne seit 
levee ” ; and surely it was something very like a successful claim to initiate legislation 
when the Commons got the king’s promise not to vary their petitions. ‘“ All talk about 
two houses of parliament in the fourteenth century is beside the mark ” ; but when 
once the Commons have a Speaker and act corporately, does it much matter whether 
they are or are not a “ house” ? is iy ess 

One great merit of the book under consideration is its insistence upon the share of 
parliament in producing English law, and indeed in producing something that could 
be called, in more than a geographical sense, England ; and a smaller merit is its 
reminder of the part taken by the necessities of jurisdiction in producing parliament. 
But for this last administrative necessities can claim their share of credit too; and, 
for the first, Bracton had something to write about (not to mention Glanvill) before: 
“the growth of national legislation in parliament . . . produced English law out 
of the international legal systems,” and less than justice is done to the common law 
and the central administrative system when it is affirmed that ‘‘ had England developed 
a system of estates independent of its judicial parliamant . . . the bond of national 
unity could only have been forged . . . by the growth of royal authority.” ; 

Professor Pollard, entertaining and instructive as he is all the time, is most satis- 
factory when he comes to the sixteenth century : his explanations of what was and 
what was not unconstitutional in Henry VIII’s policy and conduct, of why it is fair 
to describe that monarch as the great architect of parliament, of what the Lex Regia 
meant, are examples of the best kind of combination of general acuteness and specialist 
equipment. The Evolution of Parliament is a book which must be read, and even 
studied, by everyone interested in the development of the English Constitution. 

Dr. Mathieson, in his preface to England in Transition, declares that “ no other 
period of equal length has witnessed so great a change in the political and social life 
of England as that which extends from the outbreak of the French Revolution to the 
passing of the Reform Bill,” and announces that “‘ the object of this work is to dis- 
tinguish and illustrate the forces—the economic, but especially the spiritual and 
intellectual, forces—-which combine to bring about this result.”’ Other periods might 
compete with the one chosen, but it must be admitted that the task undertaken is 
sufficiently large and difficult: it is not so clear that it has been successfully 
accomplished. | 

The estimation and illustration of spiritual and intellectual forces require a high 
degree of exactness of thought and clarity of expression. In these respects this book 
is not always satisfactory : the democratic tendency of Methodist preaching is said 
to have been “ well expressed by an indignant duchess who taxed them with endeay- 
ouring to level all ranks,” yet later it is declared that Methodism “ could justly claim | 
to have fostered a spirit of subordination and a zeal for work in the lower classes.” 
Is it fair to attribute to the victory of ‘Trafalgar the “‘ inauguration of a period of com- 
mercial strain and acute social distress ” ? What is the reason for believing that during 

the Puritan epoch ” the grammar schools were at their best ? What is meant by 
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the statement that ~ of this feeling (in favour of some change in the mode of govern- 
ment), in so far as it proceeded from more general causes than revolutionary doctrine 
or social injustice, Whigs and not Radicals were the natural exponents”? An easy 
method of securing agricultural prosperity is indicated by the statement that 

agriculture had also recovered ; for, as the result of two bad harvests, the average 
Price of wheat rose steadily.” It is odd that ‘“‘no Ministry had ever failed to do 
otherwise (than well) in Scotland, ‘where men would enlist under Beelzebub’s 
banner if he were First Lord of the Treasury.’ ”’ 

It is not only in the direction of ambiguity and obscurity that this book sometimes 
errs. The attribution of the enfranchisement of Newark to the year 1777 is, no doubt, 
a slip : it is more serious that Dr. Mathieson without any qualification attributes the 
creation of boroughs before 1689, especially in Cornwall, to the Crown’s desire to 
influence the composition of parliament. And surely Castlereagh’s connection with 
the Holy Alliance never justified Metternich in counting on his support to put down 
all democratic movements. It is difficult, too, to understand the statement that the 
Corporation Act of 1661 “ cannot originally have been meant to exclude the Dissenters, 
for it was passed before the restoration of episcopacy”: it certainly did exclude 
from the magistracy all who would not stigmatise the Covenant as an unlawful oath, 
swear to the doctrine of non-resistance, and take the Sacrament according to the rites 
of the Church of England : and when had episcopacy been abolished by the law of 
England, and when was it restored ? The “‘ Act dis-inabling all persons in holy Orders 
to Exercise any temporal Jurisdiction or Authority’ had been repealed already 
before the passing of the Corporation Act. 

Dr. Mathieson’s interest is almost exclusively in the “ progressive’: he does 
pause now and then, indeed, to point out how little care for social progress there was 
in Burke or Paley or the representatives of official religion. But no attempt is made 
to indicate the counter-currents or the eddies or the minor tributaries, which were 
surely not without influence even upon the main stream. Was not the Anti-Facobin 
worth considering from this point of view, and if not Southey or Wordsworth, at least 
Coleridge ? And if Hone and Mary Wollstonecraft and Gale Jones and such were 
insufficiently important, it is odd that there should be no mention of Owen or 
Godwin : oddest omission of all is that of Hodgskin, especially as there is some account 
of Birkbeck, and evidence of the author’s familiarity with the works of Elie Halévy. 
The chief value of the book seems to be its commentary upon the development of 
opinion which led to the Reform Bill. 

Mr. R. W. Postgate’s Revolution is a collection of documents designed to show what 
the revolutions of the last century and a half were about and what was the connection 
between them, the first chapter dealing with France in 1789, the last with Russia in 
1905. This is well enough, but it is a meandering and almost untraceable path which 
connects these two points by way of Ireland, the Nore, 1830 and 1848, Robert Owen, 
Chartism, Kossuth, and Mazzini. The editor hardly dares hope that he has kept 
himself altogether free from prejudice, and his readers may doubt whether he is quite 
so completely immune as he thinks from those “‘ common impressions ” which he 
foresees as the besetting sins of his probable critics. Nevertheless his book is more 
likely to instruct than to convert or to corrupt, if only because it shows that revolution 
is a dull business, or else that it has been very ill-served by its prophets and interpreters. 

A History of the War, by H. C. ONeill, seems to be as exhaustive as is possible in 
rooo pages and to contain no obvious inaccuracies. The comments are reasonable 
and inoffensive, unless the very sensitive should be hurt by the statement that 
“Much of the fighting was hand to hand, a character of fighting the Tommy 
likes best of all,” or by the description of the Peace of Versailles as “ the most 


crushing in history... .’ 
KENNETH PICKTHORN 
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BIBLIOTHECA CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA. Compiled and annotated by 
H. Z. and H.C.S. Henry Sotheran & Co. Two volumes. £3 35. 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By Lorp RaytetcH. Vol. VI. Cambridge University 
Press. {2 10s. ‘ 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By Bertram Hopkinson. Cambridge University Press. 
£3 35. 


PHYSICS. The Elements. By NorMAN CampBELL. Cambridge University 
P¥esss Hf2: 


THE COPERNICUS OF ANTIQUITY. By Sir Tuomas L. HEATH; JOHN 
DALTON, L. J. Nevitie-PoLtEy; KEPLER, W. W. Bryant. S.P.C.K. 
2s. 6d. each. ; 


LONDON TREES. By A.D. WepstTer. Swarthmore Press. 155. 


{ 
THE COUNTRY DAY BY DAY. ByE. Kay Rozinson. Holden & Hardingham. 
12s. 6d. 4 


A YOUNG GIRL’S DIARY. Translated from the German by EDEN and CEDAR 
Paut. George Allen. 12s. 6d. $ 


Te is seldom in these days that a book appears which can claim to be the first of 
its kind, but the supposition made by Mr. Sotheran in the Preface of his 
Bibliotheca Chemico-Mathematica, that the work in question is the first historical 
catalogue of scientific books, is, I believe, well justified, at any rate as far as England 
is concerned. The result is an achievement of which the compilers, Mr. H. C. Sotheran 
and Mr. Heinrich Zeltinger (to which latter a very handsome tribute is paid in Mr 
Sotheran’s preface), may well be proud. The seventeen thousand odd items, which ar 
marked with the prices at which they have been offered for sale, include, as far 
I have been able to test them, all books of any importance in the fields of mathematics 
astronomy, physics, and chemistry published in the last 400 years in England, on th 
Continent, and in America, as well as many from allied branches of applied science 
such as engineering, mining, and naval and military science. The importance of the 
work to the lover and collector of books on the exact sciences need scarcely be 
emphasised : the interest which it holds for the historian and the plain man is 
astonishing. This interest is largely due to the notes, which, combining considerabl 
scholarship with a dry humour, all the more welcome for its austere setting, place the 
volumes among those which can always be taken down from the shelves to fill in 
odd half-hour with not unprofitable browsing. How modern in spirit the reply, 
quoted in a note respecting Sir Francis Ronald’s book on the electric telegraph devised 
by him in 1816, which the Admiralty made when the invention was offered : ‘‘ No 
the French wars were over telegraphs of any kind were totally unnecessary, and n 
other than the semaphore then in use would be adopted.”’ What a pleasant instance of 
scientific credulity is related in the remarks on the books of Chasles, the great geometer 
that one Lucas, a half-educated forger, was able to bring him to buy greedi y ‘‘ auto- 
graph ” letters of Socrates, Aristotle, Caesar, and even of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
every one of them written in modern French ! Fragments of knowledge, such as that 
Priestley invented soda-water in 1772, and that James Graham, the famous quac 
doctor, practising in the ‘‘ Temple of Health,” attracted large crowds by exhibitin: 
Emma Lyon (afterwards Lady Hamilton) naked as the Goddess of Health, greet th 
reader on every page. These constitute the lighter side of what is a most valuable 
and comprehensive catalogue, a work which is a further illustration of that great 
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See eal ee the Hr to produce by private enterprise undertakings which, 
en ae a i d be entrusted to committees and societies, to come forth 
Wheat vires aa t personal touches which give this performance a pleasant 

: y. the brolotheca is illustrated by a great variety of reproductions of plates 
and pages from old books, among which the present writer is happy to recognise 
many inhabitants of his shelves. 

‘The Cambridge University Press maintains its high standard of production in 
scientific works, but, alas ! at a very considerable increase in price. The sixth volume 
of the Scientific Papers of the late Lord Rayleigh is published at 5os.; the first five, 
produced before the war, were all priced at under a pound. Still, if the only alternative 
to the high price is inferior binding and typography it is well that the Press has chosen 
the former. The volume of Papers is uniform with the earlier ones and completes the 
set. Of the importance of the scientific achievement of the late Lord Rayleigh it is 
scarcely necessary to write. His classical work on sound is one of the great ornaments 
of applied mathematics of the past century ; he was the joint discoverer, with Sir 
William Ramsay, of argon ; in electricity he made fundamental measurements. Sir 
Arthur Schuster dedicated his Optics to “‘ John William Strutt, Baron Rayleigh, 
who by his writings has added clearness and precision to nearly all branches of optics.” 
For the last word of the dedication ‘‘ physics ” may be substituted without altering 
the truth of the phrase. The present volume contains papers written from 1gr1 to his 
death in 1919. They are mostly short and deal with a variety of matters, ranging 
from papers in the Proceedings of the Royal Society and the Philasophical Magazine 
_on difficult problems in mathematical physics to short notes in Nature and 
Engineering on “ Breath Figures,” ‘The Character of the ‘S’ Sound,” ‘ The 
Cutting and Chipping of Glass,” and such-like, which are easily read and illustrate 
his interest in apparently trifling phenomena. The six volumes form the best monu- 
ment to the last of the great nineteenth-century school of physicists. 

The Scientific Papers of Bertram Hopkinson, edited by Sir Alfred Ewing and Sir 
Joseph Larmor, represent the work of one who was not born at the time when Lord 
Rayleigh had well begun his scientific career. Bertram Hopkinson, whose father, 
brother, and two of his sisters met their death in an Alpine accident, was himself 
tragically killed at the age of forty-four in a flying accident in 1918, while engaged on 
experimental work for the Air Force. His work, carried out expressly for warlike ends, 
which included the suggestion of structural improvements embodied in some of the 
newest units of the fleet as well as the work to which allusion has just been made, was 
not his only contribution to war-time efficiency : the paper published in 1913, No. 27 
in this volume, on “‘ A Method of Measuring the Pressure Produced in the Detona- 
tion of High Explosives ” gives the essence of a test afterwards developed at Woolwich, 
which became of the greatest importance in the testing of high explosives. Most of 
the other papers in the volume were written during his tenure of the Cambridge Chair 

~ of Applied Mechanics, and indicate the range and power of his activities, which did 
so much to inspire the students of the Engineering School. A memoir by Sir Alfred 
Ewing and an appreciation over the initials “ A. V. H.” (which identify, I believe, 
a physiologist who did brilliant mathematical work during the war) preface the 

apers. 
3 a may be well to repeat the warning given by Dr. Norman Campbell in the Preface 
to his Physics : The Elements, that, in spite of the title, the book is not an elementary 
treatise on physics. The reader who approaches it expecting to find a simple 
account of the classical experiments of physical science and their results will receive 
much the same shock as would he who should open Whitehead and Russell’s Principia 
Mathematica with the object of finding out how to solve a quadratic equation. Dr. 
Campbell has set himself the imposing task of discussing the basic principles which 
underlie the modern structure of physics, in particular the assumptions, generally 
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tacit, which he considers to be involved in the treatment of physical measurements 
and the establishment of numerical laws. His desire is to do for physics what the 
modern “ logical ” critics have done for mathematics. He contends that those who 
have hitherto in some part dealt with the fundamentals of physics have been mathe- 
maticians by sympathy and instinct, and that an experimental physicist is, by taste 
and training, better qualified to enquire into the foundations of his science. It is 
therefore as an experimenter that the author wishes to be regarded, and, although it 
is strange to find an experimenter dealing with such subjects as the relationship 
between science and philosophy, Dr. Campbell has been at some pains to diminish 
his frequent remoteness from the laboratory by using familiar physical laws and 
details of experiment to illustrate his argument. He is, it is true, very logically inclined 
for an experimenter, but then he is very experimentally inclined for a logician. _ 

The present volume is divided into two parts, one entitled “ The Propositions of 
Science ’’ and the other ‘‘ Measurement.’’ The first discusses the nature, discovery, 
and proof of laws. There is a particularly interesting chapter on “‘ Theories,” in which 
the importance of analogy, which every working physicist must realise, but which 
many would be too timid to defend as vigorously as does Dr. Campbell, is well 
urged. “‘ It is often suggested that the analogy leads to the formulation of the theory, 
but that once the theory is formulated the analogy has served its purpose and may 
be removed or forgotten. Such a suggestion is absolutely false and perniciously 
misleading.” This obviously contains the material for a very pretty discussion, and 
it is a particular merit of the book that such points are raised : they are of essential 
importance and interest, but are seldom handled from a practical point of view. This’ 
chapter is copiously illustrated from actual working theories. In the second part the 
discussion of the theory of probabilities and errors is particularly full and particularly 
controversial. At the moment of writing I am dissatisfied with much of the discussion 
headed “ Proof of the Law of Errors,” but the subject is not an easy one and requires 
much consideration. The book provokes discussion on almost every page : often the 
dissent raised by certain statements is subsequently dissipated. The great fault of 
this extremely interesting work is an obvious lack of revision and of the uniformity 
which comes of revision. Even the style is patchy, being often marred by misplaced 
colloquialisms. The author apologises for these faults, but that does not remove 
them. He is often unduly prolix and parenthetical. To me it seems that the book could 
be very much improved, made much more readable, by rearrangement and con- 
densation to about half the present length. This criticism may be admitted withonm 
affecting the opinion that it is a spirited and courageous attack on a series of very 
important problems, and one likely to stimulate all its readers to very profitable 
thought. I hope that the reception of the book will lead Dr. Campbell to publish the 
further volume to the existence of which he alludes in his Preface. 

I have before me three further volumes of the series Pioneers of Progress, published: 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Some of these excellent littl 
biographies of scientific men have been noticed in former copies of this paper. Th 
series is edited by Dr. Chapman, who has been very successful in his selection of the 
authors who have undertaken these ‘‘ Lives.” The present volumes, on Kepler, 
John Dalton, and the Copernicus of Antiquity (under which style Sir Thomas Heath 
alludes to Aristarchus of Samos, the Greek astronomer who asserted that the sun was 
the centre of the universe), maintain the high standard of these inexpensive little 
treatises, which afford glimpses into the history of science sufficiently informed to 
interest the scientist, and not too technical to interest the layman. I hope that further 
English scientists will soon be included in the series, for some of the greatest of our 
countrymen have not yet been treated. In a series of this kind a preferential selection 
of native names might well be pardoned. 
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London Trees is a delightful book, giving an account of some sixty different varieties 
of tree of which examples are to be found in London. I am glad that the Editor has 
decided that it falls under the head of ‘“‘ Science ” and sent it to me. The notes on the 
different trees exhibit an astonishing wealth of London lore and an expert knowledge 
of trees, and are written in a style clear, concise, and unpretentious. There are Judas- 
trees in the East End, there is Bacon’s Catalpa (said to have been planted by Sir 
Francis Bacon when Master of the Walks) in Gray’s Inn Gardens, there is a large 
fig-tree by the Whitefriars Glass Works. The book is an ideal source from which to 
draw material to confute those who boast of their powers of observation. I can imagine 
no Londoner who would not like to possess a copy. 

Two diaries, differing from one another rather markedly, have recently appeared. 
The Country Day by Day is a series of short verbal sketches, very well done, of the 
life of the countryside, describing things seen on every day of the year. The life of 
bird and bud is illustrated by excellent photographs. On the paper jacket of A Young 
Girls Diary is the impression of a rubber stamp: ‘“‘ This Psychological Study is 
intended for the use of members of the Educational, Medical, and Legal Professions 
only,” a recommendation fully justified by the contents. The book is a translation 
of the actual diary of a young Austrian girl, who records with surprising frankness 
incidents of her school and home life, and especially the promptings of her awakening 
curiosity as to the mechanism of reproduction, ill-satisfied with the reticence and 
obvious bad faith of the information supplied by her elders. We presume that it is 
with the sexual self-revelation of the volume in mind that Professor Freud writes : 
“This diary is a gem.”’ How far it may be taken to give a picture of the mind of the 
average young girl I must leave to experts in the subject to decide : perhaps the very 
elaborateness and length of the diary may be taken to show that the writer was not 
in all respects a pattern of the normal young English girl. The point is one that will be, 
no doubt, fully discussed by serious students of the sciences to which this book is 


considered to be an important contribution. Such students would, I imagine, be 


grateful for an index, which is not furnished. 


E. N. da C. ANDRADE 


‘NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


HE Oxford University Press has reprinted, in a very attractive form, 
: Goddard’s Neaste of Waspes (18s.) from the copy of the original editio: 
. library of Worcester College—probably the only copy in existence of this 
Be. and entertaining work. There is a bibliographical note by Mr. C. H. Wi 
hee Fellow and Librarian of Worcester College, who points out that part, at least, o 

a must have been written in the same year—1615—in which this edition was prin 
it contains contemptuous allusions to the fall of the King’s favourite, Robert 
of Somerset. The author, of whom practically nothing is known, hits out vig 
priests, lawyers, courtiers, actors, and others. The youth who would wish to b 
‘‘rorer boye ” (ancestor of the roaring blade) “3 


‘** Must learne to lie ; must learne thy lie to face, 
And lastelie how to sweare ‘ God dam thee ’ with a grace.” 
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R. EDMUND KEMPUS BROADUS’S anthology (Books and Ideals. 
University Press; 5s.) is divided into three parts entitled ‘'The Companions! 
Books,” ‘‘ The Liberation of the Mind,” and ‘‘ Study and Fruition.” It is inten 
those just “ released from leading-strings and given the run of the shelves,” y 
advised to begin their reading with “the hearty old book-lovers of the past ’’- 
Addison, Lamb, Hazlitt. The book is clearly printed and goes comfortably into the 
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HE Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, has edited a new edition of. N 
translation of Plutarch’s Lives (Cambridge University Press ; 3s. 6d.). Th 
well bound and printed on good paper, while the notes are as full as can be desired 


edition intended for school use. The price must be considered very reasonable. — 


a 7) a 


sae illustrated edition of the well-known collection of biographies of g 

written for schoolboys by Messrs. A. C. Benson and H. F. W. Tatham under 
Men of Might, has been published (Edward Arnold; 6s.), and contains port 
Michelangelo, Savonarola, Carlo Borromeo, Fénelon, Wesley, Washington, Dr. 
and General Gordon. Whether or not it be true, as the authors suggest, that “ 
has the power of arresting and retaining the interest of a class to a degree tha 
other literature possesses,” it is certain that schoolboys will prefer it to be h 
by a few well-selected illustrations such as these. 
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M* ARNOLD BENNETT’S four-act play, What the Public Wanis, wh 

published in 1910, is reprinted by Messrs. Chatto & Windus at 53. 

_ character, it will be remembered, is a newspaper proprietor whose mission. 

_ “ give the public what it wants.” 
pl 


>. 


